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GOVERNESSES } EDUCATION, 

[In our advertising columns will be found the 

outline of a new plan to extend and improve 
the benefits of an Institution in which we have 
from the first taken a deep interest. It is not 
q class interest. It is not for the sake of the 
arties most interested, but it is for the good 
of society, and the well-being of those (the chil- 


dren of all) who have truly been declared te be 
«Sacred Things.” Much, too much, has tue 


wisdom of Solomon been thrown away in respect 
tothe training of youth and general education. 
Jet us hope that a clearer day has dawned, and 
the world become convinced.of the great truth, 
that there never will be ‘good men and women 
wiless you take care to instil into infant minds 
the great principles which alone can guide hu- 
man beings to intellectual and virtuous enjoy- 
nents, the love of kind, and their own prosperity 
and happiness. In many cases, the teachers 
stand as much in need of being taught, as those 
entrusted to their charge; and where the blind 
Jead the blind, only a fall can be expected. Ra- 
yens cannot bring up nightingales, nor can owls 
rear eagles. Let us have a guarantee of the 
finess of instructors, and most of the evils which 
now result from incompetency will be averted. 
Those so vouched for will be entitled to, and ob- 
tain more respect from parents than has hitherto 
been accorded to a miscellaneous and differently 
aeomplished body. They will also have more 
rdiance on themselves, and feel. more distinctly 
what is due to them and their most impertant 
functions. Altogether we think very highly and 
hopefully of this movement, and we trust it will 
be carried out to the utmost extent. For farther 
illustration, we turn to two volumes on our table. | 


By the author of Aids 
Pp. 159. London, 


Mothers and Governesses. 
to Developement, &c., Sc. 
J, W. Parker. 

The True End of Education, and the means 
adapted to it. By Margaret Thornley. Pp. 342. 
Edinburgh, Clark ; London, Hamilton, Adams 
and Co, 


Herz we have two teachers, and a contrast of 
the most. starting kind. The first merits our 
highest approbation ; the last we shall speak of 
anon. How justly is it stated in the former : 

“The living principles of a mother’s life, 
should be self-forgetfulness, and self-denial, and 
in a truly Christian mother’s life, they will be 
80, and she will educate her family by the same 
rules which influence her own conduct. Such 
a parent will regard her governess as her fellow- 
helper, as one who is working with her for the 
highest ends, even the immortal well-being 
of her offspring. Nor will she ever consider 
— as released from the dezpest obligations 
to her - 

“It is very difficult to legislate on the subject 
of education, and it is often practically im- 
possible to carry out the best theories; but expe- 
nence dictates, that the wisest and healthiest 
method to adopt, is that of selecting a lady 


ay well grounded in all the studies pe- 
culiar to her own language, combined with so 


much musical knowledge as will enable jher to 
teach the elementary parts of that science, which 
8 now considered an essential acquirement for 


every female, Indeed, when truly exercised it 


Then for all other accomplishments professors 
should be selected, who really excel in their 
several departments. 
many country places it is impossible to obtain 
this help; but where this is the case, either the 
parties must lower their expectations, or offer 
such terms as will secure the services of a com- 
petent governess ; or many neighbouring fami- 
lies might unite together, and make it worth 
while to ‘a superior instructor to reside within 
their reach.” 


they are no less fit to associate with their pa- 


It is granted that in 


If governesses are fit to associate with children, 


rents; and 
“The reason this is mentioned in the first 
place, as a grand remedial means, is, that if 
governesses were generally so treated, if children 
were taught to love and revere those to whom 
they were under such incalculable obligations, 
—if the parents cheered them on instead of 
keeping them at a cold distance, then a different 
class of ladies altogether would undertake the 
work. Not only those who must go out, because 
they have no other means of support, would 
enter upon it, but many who now will subsist on 
very small means, just to avoid the necessity of 
encountering the deep sorrows they see almost 
necessarily attached to governess-life. The 
daughters of clergymen, for instance, who have 
been thoroughly well brought up, would often 
be willing, for a certain number of years, to enter 
into families,—not because they are obliged to 
leave home, but because it would be but an ex- 
change of homes, and an honourable way of 
assisting others. They would .not then lose 
their position in society, but be considered more 
actively useful members of it: those who had 
talents for education would not scruple to use 
them in ‘this way, and many with small means 
and no particular ties in life, but blessed with 
active minds and earnest desires to do good, 
might willingly assist a mother who would con- 
sider and treat them as fellow-helpers for her 
children’s good. But when a high-minded wo- 
man knows, that the moment she enters into a 
family, she is only ‘the governess,’ that she is 
shut out of the circle, looked down upon by 
their acquaintances and friends, never treated 
as an equal—nay, often regarded by her own 
rich relations, who refuse to assist her, as having 
disgraced them,—how can such an one but shrink 
from an office, at once so really honourable and 
essential to the well-being of the country ? 
‘We may truly say this, for has not the 


other sex likewise > 


been his companions, his playmates, and friends, 


training of females the greatest influence on the 
Look at the boy, whose 
sisters have made his home happy, who have 


and who count upon his return from school, and 
bear with all his follies, and are always waiting 
round him with offices of love, and who, as he 
grows up, have entered into his pieasures and 
his honours ;—look at such an one in the pro- 
gress of life, at College, in the world, and see 
the difference between him, and the hoy who 
has no sister’s love to cheer him,—no circle of 
home enjoyments, as the purest recollections of 
his life; who has no one if he goes. wrong who 
will forgive and lead him back-again, and’*who, 
in the midst of the cold selfishness of the world, 
cannot feel that there are always: warm hearts 
to love him. ‘Yes, the differenée between those 


of girls is, in a sense, the right education of the 
country. * * * 


“Only a few years ago, (continues the writer,) 


theclass for which we plead, had amongst the in- 
numerable public institutions with which the land 
abounds, not one in which their cause was dis- 
tinctly advocated, or to which they could appeal 
in case of need,—they shrank from the public eye, 
and their wantsand sorrows were almostunknown. 
The rank of life to which they belonged, pre- 
vented them from seeking relief in the mode 
in which the recognized poor obtain it, and 
often private appeals were answered with the 
repulse, ‘ You have rich relations, why do they 
not support you?’ and the sufferings which had 
amounted to an extremity hardly to be endured 
before, were aggravated by their being thrown 
back on those, who, living in the abundance of 
all things, grudged them even the most scanty 
relief. y 
brought to light, through the labours of those 
connected with the Governesses’ Institution ; 
but this excellent society is comparatively so 
little known, that its funds are utterly inade- 
quate to supply the wants of its innumerable 
applicants. 
only a few objects.’ 


Many of these cases have now been 


It can therefore at present embrace 


, 


Every year, and every new effort must add to 


its strength and efficiency, for its call upon the 
public is one of the most momentous to the wel- 
fare of families and the general weal, that can 
be conceived by philanthropy and patriotism. 


s there not a strange inconsis -y Ino 
“Ts tl t a strange inconsistency in our 


estimate of things, when we see the sedulous 


care that is taken to limit the exercise of pro- 
fessional duties to those thoroughly qualified to 
practise them, and the carelessness that is felt 
about the education of ladies, to whom is to be 
committed the instruction and guidance of the 
female part of our population, in the upper 
ranks of society? What would be thought of 
a neighbourhood, in which there was no medical 
attendant who had walked the hospitals, or who 
had passedjthrough the studies and examinations 
necessary to qualify a man for prescribing m 
sickness, or operating in cases of accident or in- 
jury? There are distinct professors to attend to 
the eye and to the'ear of the body, but the eye 
and the ear of the mind may be entrusted to 
any one who sets up for a teacher, and who 
needs but slender credentials to entitle her to 
practise her art.” 

Again we repeat our aspiration for better 
times; and have now to say a few words to * 
Mrs. Thornley, whose strange ambitious style: 
and odd misuse of words are a libel .on the 
English language, grammar, and education. We. 
hardly know what tomake of “passivity induced by 
the ignoranceof thepeople” (p.65), orthe “perma- 
nent adulteration ot ideas of government” (p.67); 
and many other instances of the same sort puzzle 
the understanding, and are the less excusable as 
they are addressed to some young lady who has 
just commenced the career of a governess.— 
Poor Girl, if she takes her rules from this gui- 
dance, she will be in a pitiable and useless plight, 
for she is advised to make herself mistress of 
not only ten times more knowledge than would 
be good for her, but ten times ten times as much 
as she could cram into one small head to afflict 
the world with wonder. We rejoice to observe 
that the young governess had sense enough in 








hasa harmonizing and elevating effect on the 


Enlarged 88.) 





‘two infinences will tell on all the: man’s after- 


one instance to resist politics, and hope she 
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showed a like firmness in other cases, though 
At all 


not recorded in the volume before us. 
events it is a comfort to find: 


“And so my dear M——, your abstinence 
from remarks on my letters on history has arisen 
from disapproval ; which you forebore to express 
till I had said all I meant tosay. You havea 
dread vf the approach of that most repulsive 


personage—a female politician ; and certainly. 


as you represent her, she is an individual most 


carefully to be avoided.”’ 


The following remarks seem extremely appli- 


eable to the writer’s own manner: 


“The garb which best becomes error, and in 
which, therefore, she most trequently makes her 
appearance, is that of unintelligible language, 
fashioned in the beautiful involutions of nebulous 
richly-folded veil 

* 


obscurity, and adorned by the 
of mystery. * 2 


“The most common fault likely to be con- 
tated, the proverbial characteristic of young 
lauies’ letters, is extreme.elongation, From all 
composit.on, discard without quarter, repetition, 


irrelevance, and nihility.”’ 
Here is a nice bit of biographical anticipa- 
tion : 


‘* The influence of municipal corporations, for 


instance, on the constitution of a country, con- 


sidered as embodying the commons in regular 


organization for the purposes of government, 
cannot surely be a subject inappropriate for the 
study of one who we need not wander very far 
into the region of romance to imagine, may be- 
come the wife of an alderman, and the mother 
of a member of parliament.” 

Put it is unnecessary to follow out this tissue 
any farther; and we conclude with a passage 
which proclaims Poetry to be Science, and ad- 
vises thereupon in a very questionable shape: 

“Children find themselves at home in poetry ; 
it is nature’s language, and I would let them 
revel in it; I would kindle the taste, and fan the 
flame’ even to enthusiasm. An undue ardour 
witl pass away with the buoyancy of early youth, 
whilst poetic sensibility will be wrought into the 
mental constitution as an element of elevation 
and refinement, 

“I do not regard poetry merely as an art, 
whose object it is to afford pleasure to the imagi- 
nation. I consider it rather as a science which 
teaches us to use our senses well; to see, hear, 
feel, with an activity which never tires, and a 
discrimination which, in proportion as it is exer- 
cised, becomes more intelligent.” 

Common sense, the essence of all the senses, 
come to our aid! With that foundation we may 
elevate and build to the skies: without it we 
rest on a quicksand, and if nbt worse, only raise 
castles in the air. : 








THE STAGE; CHARACTERS, 


The Players ; or, the Stage of Life. 
Serle. 3 vols, Colburn. 


Tuere is a complicated dramatic plot, and a pro- 
found mystery in this novel, which are wrought 
through many successive and various scenes, and 
engage a considerable number of actors, high 
low, virtuous and vicious, grave and comic. 
These Mr. Serle handles with the skill of an ex- 
perienced artist, and the talent of ‘a man of read- 
ing and social observation. But the distinguish- 


By T. J. 


p'ayex’s life. He makes his hero turn stroller, 
utter having been ruined by a gambling con- 
spiracy, and the denouement depends on the com- 
panionship into which he is thrown by this 
event, and the new pursuit for a bare subsistence. 
The description of the resort in London, to which 
he is taken when in search of an engagement ; 
and of the agent in that sort of business, and his 
levees, will afford a fair idea of the least familiar 


preliminary conversation. 


all that.’ 


thing handsome, one way or other. 


to begin with.’ 


folks who choose to begin at the top of the tree ; 


of messages, perhaps they have got on with more 
comfort.’ 
‘“** But I should not like to play little parts ; 
there would be no excitement—no pleasure.’ 
“** Just what I anticipated ; well, if you arevery 
lucky, and can keep yourself for half-a-year or 
so, till you are “ rough perfect,” as we callit, in 
some of the leading characters, you may then, 
perhaps,. be able to get a pound, or ftive-and- 
twenty shillings a week, by playing them.’ 
*“*A pound or five-and-twenty shillings a 
week !—Oh! but I suppose benefits i 
““*By some of which you will lose, and by 
some of which you may get two or three pounds,’ 
‘“« «My dear Leslie, that’s impossible.’ 
«It is true; you'll be very well off, compa- 
ratively, when you reach that point.’ 
*** Well off! why they travel: what do they 
allow for expenses :’ 
«Nothing; one company travels seven or 
eight hundred miles a-year upon that system.’ 
“* How? 
“*Oh, walk, generally.’ 
““*T suppose so.’ Kustace reflected ; there 
was a long pause. 
*** Come, don’t muse, for I have no intention 
of really discouraging you. I'll tell you, for 
your comfort, that when I have earned as much 
as five-and-twenty or thirty shillings a-week, I 
have been as independent—as happy, as to 
money matters, as I ever was in my life.’ 
***T really do not understand you: how is any 
one to be independent upon such asum,—happy?’ 
“** Merely because he’s as rich, if not richer, 
than any one else in his society. If he has only 
that to expend, no one expects him to expend 
more ; he casts aside everything conventional,— 
he need not forego even a comfort; the claims 
upon you come down to yourmeans. Youshall 
often find, for instance, a cheerful, clean, snug 
apartment, with fire, candle, and assiduous at- 
tendance, for ftve shillings a week ; that is what 
I paid, I remember, in Lincoln.’ 
‘“** Well, that a little explains the matter, to 
be sure : but how it could be worth the while of 
your landlord ?’ 
** * Itwas, orIshouldnothave had the apartment 
—they did not know me from Adam, but you'll 
find that some of the good folk reverence the 
players; and, adding the bearing of a gentle- 
man to the calling, you may secure any quantity 
of respect you can reasonably desire.’ 
“** {it is very curious,’ said Eustace. 
“** You will find it all to be fact; and, when 
once fairly in it, a delightful life itis!’ Leslie’s 
rox kindled with enthusiasm, and he went on: 
‘ Your audience easily pleased, yourself so much 
at your ease that you attempt whatever you con- 
ceive—acting, perhaps, three times‘a week— 
walking, in the finer evenings, the other three or 
four ; surrounded by companions, all of whom 
are characters, and who claim no association 
with you out of the theatre, but such as you 








sketches, and the author's manner of drawing 


them. His friend and adviser is one Leslie, an 
eminent performer; and here is part of their 


“«Psha, Leslie! you’re determined to dis- 
courage me in this way,—it cannot be so bad as 


“*Upon my honour, I tell you the truth: all 
young aspirants think there is a scarcity of peo- 
ple in the same predicament :—you will see. 
I'll be frank with you at once: I nevér knew an 
actor whose probation did not cost him some- 


“«* Why, many of them haven’t had a penny 
“** No, they’ve paid in meal or in malt, though: 
if they haven't had money to buy it off, a little 
preliminary starvation, and a few inconveniences 
of that sort, have been indispensable—that is, of 


if they have fought their way from the delivering 


expedient, sothat there is often a pleasantedram, 
behind the scenes, than before them, Ay! in 
a respectable little country company, one ,,.. 
pass some of those very few days that it Wali 
be neither sin, shame, nor folly, to wish to ];, 
again.’ . 

“*You began by dissuading me altogethe 
and now you're picturing me an earthly para. 
dise, at the very small charge of'tive-and-ty, 
shillings a week.’ 

“«You’re right! but then, you've a great 
deal to do to come up to this—the undisputed 
lead of a circuit; besides, is one to begin by 
paying you a compliment you evidently don't 
pay yourself,—expect you will see that you cay 
be very rich, when everybody would say yoy 
were very poor? And; then I don’t say that alj 
is to be painted in rose-colour; there are petty 
tyrants and rivals, as well as great ones, but the 
general tone is that of frankness and forbearanes 
towards everything really entitled to respect, it 
will do you a world of good, too,—teach you 
more of the reality of life in a month, than any. 
thing else would in ten years. You walk through 
the land ; it is hard if you don’t learn something 
of the wants, interests, ‘and feelings, of those who 
dwell in it—that does not make your head or 
your heart the worse: for yourself, you see how 
very little you can do with, and how very littl 
difference it makes to do with a little—that docs 
not make your means the worse: you learn to 
estimate everything you get as a real enjoyment, 
—your homely meal has the zest of a feast ;—by 
Jove, you’re not the less happy !’”’ 

The friends consequently proceed to the place 
we have indicated. 

** At a public-house, not far from the ‘great 
houses,’ as the actors term the patent theatres, 
the disposer of all the minor theatrical patronage 
held his court. All the livings under a certain 
sum, that is, all the livings which were no livings 
at all, were in his absolute gift; and this Lord 
Chancellor of the dramatic art had influence even 
in disposal of better things. Yet, for an actor 
of Leslie’s standing, to pass the threshold of the 
Goat and Mustard-pot, was rather an event— 
a little like a sergeant-at-law taking his sixpen- 
north of buttock and flank at an eating-house in 
the purlieus of Westminster hall :—it would not 
doto be seen. Even the frequenters of the Goat 
and Mustard-pot would rather have resented 
the intrusion than have been’ proud of the 
honour, as they once nearly broke the head of a 
great, but eccentric, tragedian for profaning the 
mystery of their orgies. At this time, a good 
coat, or a decent hat, were voted unbearable in 
the back parlour; and many a wight, who has 
gone thither in apparel uncorgenial to the 
general taste and practice, has, before his depar- 
ture, been much better qualified to return among 
his brethren; but these were in days which 
have not, I fear, left their legitimate progeny; 
all looks as orderly now at the Goat and Mustard- 
pot, as if a new Poor-Law Commissioner had 
been elected ‘member for Lushington,’ accord- 
ing to the ancient ceremonies of that community 
—but there was no absolute necessity to incur 
initiation into these penetralia. | 
‘Eustace and Leslie, winding, with caution 
not misplaced, up a stair in one corner, guiltless 
of a single ray of light, being closed by doors at 
the top and bottom, ascended to the office. It 
was past one o’clock, and Mr. Hobbs was hold- 
ing his levee. He was seated at a table, and 
before him stood a rummer, containing a fluid of 
the colour and transparency of water, to which, 
ever and anon, he applied both hands, and so 
brought that simple beverage, for such I trust it 
was, to his mouth, as if to indicate to the candi- 
dates around him that such must be their unex- 
pensive and uninebriating luxury in the career 
they were commencing. As soon as it was 
empty, some member of this court was pretty 


enty 





yourself seek—all full of anecdote and whimsical 


sure to haye it filled again for him, though at 4 
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—_ Ps 

costfor pure element which one would have an- 
- ated in so unostentatious a place ; the charge 
peiig, a8 there phrased, ‘a tanner.’ On. this 
tale were placed books, and files of letters : on 
ty walls, hung odd theatrical articles for dispo- 
sg, a pair of russet boots, a sword, perchance, or 
aworn-out tinselled jacket, which, if of a light 
qlour, was coveted by the aspirants to ‘the 
Jomeos,’ and, if dark, was the ambition of ‘the 
acking Richards." On eight or ten chairs, were 
jeated as many ladies and gentlemen, patientiy 
or impatiently awaiting their turn of audience. 
If anew-comer of any consequence arrived, he 
immediately walked up to Mr. Hobbs, and per- 
haps was admitted to the honours of a private 
eonference-—that is, Mr. Hobbs took him outside 
the door, and there they stood, in the dark, on 
the landing-place of the stairs, to confabulate. 

«This privilege of the entrée outwards, incon- 
yenient as the distinction must have been from 
the passing and repassing blindfolded up and 
down the stairs, while the landing-place was by 
nomeans more than enough for two—this pri- 
vilege of being closeted in the passage, was the 
object of much envy to the occupants of the 
rom, They knew that it required the absolute 
wont fide payment of seven-and-sixpence, as an 
entrance fee, to be thus selected, with a pretty 
sure trust in the pound ‘ that shall be hereafter,’ 
covenanted to be paid when the situation should 
be procured, 

“Various were those seated. On the entrance 
of Eustace and Leslie, Mr. Hobbs was giving an 
account of some of them to a personage opposite 
whim, no less a being than a manager—a ma- 
naget who paid salaries, went as high as fifteen 
shillings a week for anything really useful. As 
the conversation was not in a very under-tone, 
curtwo friends were at perfect liberty to over- 
harit. Poor old Hobbs, though he liked his 
f—as who does not, that lives by his fees—was 
not hard-hearted; especially when a few glas- 
ses of the cooling beverage he most delighted in, 
had allayed any animosity which the ingratitude 
of mankind—that forgetfulness of debts, some- 
times attributed to the histrionic band—and 
other sins of that description, might have given 
birth to. He was really endeavouring, among 
five or six whom he expected to pay him, to 
thrust in one or two who promised to pay him 
when they could—which he pretty well knew 
would never be. 

“Well, sir,” said the manager, ‘I’ll take 
Mr. Limpington at fourteen—fourteen shillings 
a week and benefits, sir—no bad thing for her, 
as times go, and sixpence a night for the two 
children when they are wanted; she to find 
wardrobe for them; we don’t keep a child’s 
wardrobe—might load twenty waggons instead 
ofone, if we were to carry everything about 
with us, you know.’ 

“*Certainly, certainly.’ 

“*We may as well mention it at once then,’ 
said the manager, 

“*Leave that to me, if you please—I per- 
fectly understand; put down fourteen. Now 
you see that gentleman in the corner?’ 


—- the black, buttoned up—without a shirt- 
collar ? 


“*Yes,’ (The party indicated bore somewhat 
the resemblance of a half-starved methodist 
preacher, 

“*Admirable in the li 
_ him at Drury—wo 

im: you mi ers | 
terfered with. 

“*Why, I do play a little of the light comedy, 
myself, sometimes—the Charles Surtaces, for in- 
stance,’ replied the manager, who was a man not 
much more than five feet high, very broad, 

ugh not pursy, with a profusion of black hair 
streaming down into his neck, and an air that 


ht comedy. Elliston 
dn’t do anything for 
you can’t bear to be in- 


before he could have been admitted into the 
swell mob. 

*** Ah! I’m afraid he’s particular as to busi- 
ness,’ said the agent, ‘it would break his heart 
to take Charles Surface from him.’ 

*** Why, there’s Sir Benjamin Backbite, in the 
same piece, you know.’ 

*«*J’ll ask him,’ rejoined Hobbs, ‘though I 
don’t think he’ll stand it: to be sure, he has 
been out of a situation these ten weeks, and I’ve 
got him trust here for bread and cheese, and a 
bed every night, else I don’t know what he 
could have done, but I don’t think he'll play Sir 
Benjamin Backbite; however, we can but try.’ 
‘* Hobbs rose and hobbled up to the spectre in 
the corner, The manager called him back. 

‘** He looks like an actor,’ said the manager, 
‘nothing of the novice about him.’ 

‘* ¢A treasure in a theatre!’ said the agent. 
*** Well—I don’t mind for once—I’ll go a little 
beyond my mark, though these are not times to 
do that,’ and he twirled an enormous bunch of 
seals, that his poverty might not be taken for 
granted. ‘We hardly get bread and cheese in 
the provinces.’ 

“«* Come, come,’ said the agent, with the ex- 
pected sly look, ‘we all know what the Tooting 
circuit is.’ 

“* Well, I’llcome up to sixteen—sixteen ; and 
I’m no further than Wandsworth now, no travel- 
ling expenses, a gentleman claps his wardrobe 
at the end of his stick, and there he is.’ 

**T’ll say that I can,’ said Hobbs, and he 
again approached the corner: the eyes of the 
light comedian brightened as he again approached 
him; he followed with alacrity to the offered 
conference behind the door. Our friends only 
heard the end of it. ‘Consider, Mr, Grimley— 
sixteen.’ 

‘**T feel obliged, personally honoured,’ replied 
Grimley, in asepulchral bass. ‘‘I assure Mr. 
Riggs that such a departure from his usual scale 
in my behalf is an event which I shall treasure 
among the brightest of my professional retro- 
spections.’ This he said loud enough to be heard 
by the manager, upon whom it was by no 
means lost, for he bowed with the proud polite- 
ness of one who has it in his power to do honour 
to merit. ‘I dare say that, if I were in his 
place, I should like the choice of parts; and in 
consideration of his exceeding even his usual 
liberality, I would bend.a little—I would give 
up my favourite part, though I should doit with 
a sigh— but not Sir Benjamin Backbite, while 
there is a Charles Surface in the piece. If it 
were understood that I could be left out——’ 

“« «Pray introduce me,’ said the manager. 

“*Mr, Riggs, Mr. Grimley,—Mr. Grimley, 
Mr. Riggs; two gentlemen who only need to 
know, to esteem each other,’ said the agent. 

‘**T should be most happy to meet your wishes, 
sir,’ said Riggs, ‘in every way consistent with 
the interests of my establishment. I trust I have 
a proper veneration for talent, whenever I meet 
with it, and, as I was saying to Mr. Hobbs, you 
bear the stamp of genius about you: no com- 
pliment, I assure you.’ Grimley sucked up his 
breath, shrugged his shoulders, and bowed lower 
than before. ‘ But you see, sir—imperious cir- 
cumstances—we cannot afford more than six 
gentlemen, myself included, and three ladies ; 
and it is difficult, sir, very difficult, to cast the 

School for Scandal respectably, to play it as it 
ought to be played in Tooting, even with our 
full force. Now, as I must be in it, why, as a 
manager, you know, I have not time to study 
fresh parts, or else, Sir Benjamin Backbite— 
well, it is all matter of opinion, I have known 
gentlemen prefer it—and then, to own the truth, 
1 am rather a favourite in Charles.’ 

**¢ And so, of course, it is bespoke to the fullest 
houses of the season,’ replied Grimley, ‘sure 
to he done in the town, and I playing an inferior 


part out of my line. Then, one’s reputation; 
bills travel, you know, my dear sir.’ 

“Oh, I could even leave your name out of the 
bills—put iu Mr. James, Jones, Smith, anything. 
I’m sure, to oblige any gentleman, I’d leave his 
name out for a part he thought beneath him.’ 

‘Grimley smiled: ‘I’m — much obliged, 
exceedingly flatterei, but Charles Surface, my 
dear sir, is my pet part, it would break my heart 
to see anybody else go on for it—I’m sorry, very 
sorry ; anything but that : 

‘«*]’ve advanced a shilling a week on that very 
account.” 

*** Very liberal, very liberal, but Charles Sur- 
face.’ 

‘** Well, perhaps you’ll think of it.’ 

‘*¢ The actor smiled, and withdrew once more to 
his corner. 

‘**T knew he wouldn’t,’ said Hobbs, as Riggs 
returned to the table. 

‘* During this time the agent had apologized to 
Leslie, for being obliged so long to neglect him. 
His eye glistened as he received the three half- 
crowns from Eustace, which were to pay his first 
turnpike on the road to fame. He ‘booked’ 
him instantly, taking his address, at the same 
time saying how happy he should be to see him 
whenever he could call in; put down his ‘line 
of business’ as the first tragedy, and even es- 
corted the two friends, very punctiliously, to 
the door on the staircase. 

** Surely, all this is very absurd!’ said 
Eustace to Leslie, as they walked away; ‘that 
poor fellow to think of playing Charles Surface ; 
and even insist upon it rather than get a dinner 
—tor, I suppose, upon your scale of economics, 
a dinner even he would have had?’ 

** Yes,’ said Leslie; ‘but you forget that you 
are just as vain as he; you prefer playing Ham- 
let for nothing, to getting something tor playing 
Rosencrantz.’ 

*** Ay, but then my hopes, my ambition!’ 

**¢ And do you not perceive that he has hopes 
and ambition? Fortunately for him, poor fellow, 
after all; what else should sweeten his precarious 
sixteen shillings aweek? We must not blame 
the poor fellow’s vanity, though we smile at it.’ 

““* What an assemblage! and what a place !’ 
continued Eustace. 

“*You have seen us now very nearly at the 
worst—the lowest actors, out of situations; if 
this disgusts you, stop—tor you cannot expect 
your disgust to end here.” 

The purchase of a second-hand wardrobe is 
equally picturesque and amysing; but we have 
not room for more, and can only except two or 
three brief examples. of Mr. Serle’s talent for 
observation, which runs. through his work. 
Barnaby (an odd elf, with a queer wife to match) 
is an oracle at the village alehouse; for, 

“Barnaby had always a song and always a 
merry tale: it is true, both had been heard till 
the hearers could repeat them by heart; but 
what of that, where a man has a monopoly? 
The laughs come in in the same places, and by 
rehearsal come with superior precision ; for it ig 
a mistake to suppose that new wit is a jot fitter 
for all hearers, than new bread for all digestions. 
Both are pleasant for those who can bear them, 
but with mankind in general there is much to be 
settled, before a really good joke is allowed to 
pass current.” ° 

Heroes.—** I like heroes to eat their meals 
comfortably, and so did Mrs. Beech, the house- 
keeper.—There is no reason, even though created 
for the entertainment of the public, that they 
should not have comforts of their own. Indeeu, 
I do not see any reason why they should not be 
at least as regularly fed as the lions and tigers in 
the Zoological Gardens; and if, like those inter- 
esting animals, Eustace did very good justice— 
country-gentlemanly justice—to a profusion of 
excellent preparations, if he went rather beyond 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








a cold partridge, let it be remembered that he 
was bred in Norfolk, the land of good cheer, 
where the puniest may learn to fulfil that end of 
their being.” 

_ A rich provincial legal practitioner and his 
offspring are thus touched off: 


“Mr. Costerville wielded thus a considerable 
saleable interest, which he had generally used 
for the candidate who paid a sufficient bribe, in 
the shape of an untaxed bill; but personal 
vanity, the most expensive as well as stultifying 
of all our foibles, had made him devote this 
valuable estate in the gullibility of his species, 
which he was more earnestly than ever endea- 
vouring to enlarge, to an object even more near 
to him than his ayarice. To sit in Parliament 
himself, he felt to be too great a sacrifice of 
health, and perhaps even of life—for he was old 
and unwilling to die, and he had certain intima- 
tions that late hours and town life must cost him 
some years, if he had so many to give, of his 
existence; but he had a son with an imposing 
exterior, considerable volubility, and that pecu- 
liar twang in speaking which is called a parlia- 
mentary tone—which means, the utter loss of 
the three last words of every sentence, by a run 
down the scale beyond the compass of the voice; 
and this deficiency marked him out in his 
father’s eye, for certain distinction as a debater. 
The son was a Radical of the aristocratic school; 
that is, he was prepared to make use of all pop- 
ular feelings for his own peculiar purposes, and 
coveted nothing so much as being the elected 
servant of the mob in general, that he might the 
more effectually show his contempt for each 
member of it in particular.” 


_ With another character, cleverly painted in 
a few strokes, we conclude. On the eve of a 
duel : 


“ Twistleton’s thoughts did not utterly deprive 
him of sleep. He had been Fortune’s football— 
erhaps one should rather say Folly’s—too long, 
or the last stake, even if it were to be the last, 
very much to affect him. He had lost all that 
‘was worth living for—independence, character, 
self-esteem; and, though he would by no means 
have admitted this, even to himself, his feelings 
had the imperceptible conviction. The most 
uneasy sensation was the hope his new scheme 
afforded him. He had the fullest confidence in 
his skill asa marksman,—he well knew the ave- 
rage chances of these affairs; and if he were 
unlucky enough to fall, no one tender tie reminded 
him that any human being would be a glass of 
wine the duller for it. He had without surviving 
his friends and relations, outlived all his friend- 
ships. His family regarded him as an encum- 
brance, especially as their party was not in power. 
Had the ministry been differently constituted, his 
cohnections would have preferred his transpor- 
tation in some official capacity, to the nearer 
disgrace of starving him here ; but they had not 
the choice. 


“The Peer, his father, having devoted all the 
activity of his life to plans for educating the 
Negroes, had never been able to find time enough 
to cultivate an intimate acquaintance with his 
son; and the unrivalled taste qf his mother, in 
all that could adorn her saloons, kept her so 
constantly poor, that her son was as unwelcome 
to her as any other dun who might take the 
liberty of pressing upon her attention. His elder 
brother had lent him as muteh. as might fairly 
get rid of him; and of the rest of his connec- 
tions—the prudent were afraid of him, and 
those whose characters resembled his own, he 
had nothing to gain from. So in summing up 
his risks in exposing his head to a bullet, it could 
not be said that he had much to lose. What 
religion he had might be summed up in an occa- 
sional qualm or two, which {a little reasoning 


ANIMAL INSTINCTS AND EXAMPLES OF SAGACITY, 


Illustrations of Instinct, deduced from the habits 
of British Animals, By Jonathan Couch, 
F.L.S. Pp..343. J. Van Voorst. 


Tr is well that no one ever tires of natural history 
and the anecdotes and stories connected with it, 
and that, let ever so much be published in this 
way, we are always ready to be interested in any 
new illustrations of the universal subject. From 
the child of three years old to the aged of three 
score and ten, the curiosity attached to the 
observation of animal life is deeply implanted, 
no doubt for wise purposes, by nature; and thus 
it happens that there is hardly a human being 
who does not like to learn what others have 
noticed, and compare or contrast it with what 
has oceurred to himself. Every house has its 
story of dog, cat, mouse, rat, fowl, pigeon, rab- 
bit, sparrow, spider, cricket, black beetle, or 
other creature within the ken of the family; and 
every field and garden offers other objects for 
similar scrutiny and remark. Books of the kind 
before us are accordingly very popular, and it 
affords us satisfaction to add in the present 
instance that Mr. Couch has, to philosophical 
and scientific views, added the statement of 
many novel and entertaining cases of animal 
acts, apparently originating in intellectual 
powers of a higher order than is generally sup- 
posed to belong to them. Himself an experi- 
enced practical observer, he has also collected a 
great deal from other sources, and produced a 
very pleasing and instructive volume for readers 
of every class. He begins by tracing organized 
creation from the earliest rudiments and first 
crude tissues of the inferior, to the development 
of instincts (if we are so to call them) approach- 
ing to reason in the superior orders of mammalia, 
and he points out a number of the peculiar 
qualities in which even the most minute insect 
surpasses man; and remarkably shown in the 
senses of vision, smell, &c., and in the extra- 
ordinary exploits of carrier pigeons, migrating 
and finding the way back to places whence they 
have been removed, without the possibility of 
ascertaining any one circumstance to help to 
guide them on their return. We will not, how- 
ever, trouble our readers with the author’s 
reasoning on these matters, as we hope it will 
be more agreeable to submit to them some of the 
most striking facts for which he vouches, and 
allow them to form their own opinions and con- 
clusions on the premises. 

In some cases, it appears, the active develop- 
ment of an instinct becomes periodic and revives 
again after a more or less definite period of sus- 
pension. This he attributes toa variation of ba- 
lance in the tissue or organ in progress to age, 
or other change, and the preponderance of the 
stimulus which each may exert on the others: 
and proceeds, 

“This is remarkable in ‘some well-known 
series of phenomena in the economy of birds, 
which have long excited admiration. One of 
these is the disposition to the formation of a 
nest, of which we shall have to speak hereafter. 
For the present, no reference is made to the skill 
employed in its structure, situation, or adaptation 
to use, but only to the formative impulse; which 
in some instances is so strong, ‘that, when the 
nest is formed, instead of waiting until the egg 
is ready to be deposited, the building bird pro- 
ceeds in the construction of others, until, at last, 
the further duty of using it: for its peculiar 
object puts an end to its labours. This practice 
is particularly observed in the common wren 
(Sylvia troglodytes); and it has been supposed 
that the true reason why this diminutive archi- 
tect builds more than one nest is, that it has 
become dissatisfied with the former edifice, or 
with its situation. But this supposition is in- 
correct, since it is known that, in a more 
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advanced period -of the season, when, this parti- 
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cular instinctive propensity is declining, thepair 
will return to the forsaken nest, and emply it 
as originally intended. 

** Another phenomenon, to which referene is 
now made, is the instinct of migration, whe) 
leads so many birds to seek a warmer climateat 
one season of the year, and a colder at anothe 
And to remove the suspicion that the migratoy 
races are led simply by habit, or the spirit ¢ 
imitation, in passing from one region to anothe, 
we have the remarkable example of the cuckoo 
which is destitute of one propensity so univers, 
in other birds as to be worthy of being character. 
ised as an essential property of the feathered races 
—that of forming a procreant cradle to receive 
their young. Those young ones, therefore, they 
have never seen, and consequently can never 
have taught the lesson, or guided in the voyage, 
They also depart long before them; and yet, so 
strong and unerring is the impulse, that this 
bird, in its infancy one of the stupidest of 
winged creatures, is invariably found to follow 
in the right direction. 

‘Tt is obvious, then, that animals are endued 
with a variety of instinctive properties, each of 
which may operate singly, or many may combine 
in a variety of proportions, with the occasional 
suspension of some of their impulses.” 

The effects of fear are strangely potent. 

_ Habits illustrative of this have been observed 
in individuals of the common hare. If, on 
being first roused, it rushes off with headlong 
haste, it will assuredly be taken by a dog; but 
if the creature be seen to stop, and erect its ears, 
as if listening to its pursuer, its escape may be 
regarded as exceedingly probable. The effect of 
terror on the same animal is witnessed whenit 
is pursued by the cry of a company of weasel, 
Their speed is greatly inferior to that of the 
hare; but such is the influence of the terror 
infused into it by an instinctive consciousness ot 
the insidious and cruel nature of the enemy, 
that these ravenous creatures rarely have the 
trouble of a long pursuit. Instances are common 
in which a hare, after escaping to a considerable 
distance from the reach of its pursuer, has 
altered its course, and returned to the very seat 
of the peril; and if followed after with great 
clamour, with any very loud and unusual noise, 
it is sure to be thus overtaken. 

‘“‘A parent weasel, with its young ones in 
training, has been seen in eager pursuit of a 
flying blackbird; and though a slight elevation 
in the direction of flight would have carried the 
bird over a hedge and out of the reach of 
danger, so great was its terror, that it was unable 
to mount so high, and consequently soon became 
their prey.” 

Among the instinctive habits to which animals 
resort for safety, our author mentions one which 
we certainly never contemplated in that light 
before. 

** Another mode of safety (he says) exists in that 
which the generality of creatures is known to 
avoid,—the attention and gaze of the foe; and the 
means of escape are afforded by assuming such 
a terrific aspect as may confound the faculties 0: 
the pursucr, and strike him with an effectual 
though empty terror. ‘The beauty of the pia 
cock’s plumage was a theme of admiration in 
the remotest times; and the bird was sought 
after as capable of adding splendour to the mag- 
nificence of Solomon. The chief display of ts 
beauty arises from that arrangement of long and 
gorgeous feathers which spring from the spa:e 
between the region behind the wings and tre 
origin of the tail; but the use of this to the bir 
itself has been a subject of doubt, At first sight 
it seems to be no better than a luxuriance of 
nature, and an encumbrance, rather than a bene- 
fit. The action by which their splendour is out- 
spread has also been deemed an absurd maniles- 
tation of pride. 

* But men are imperfect interpreters of the 
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jetions of animals; anda closer examination of 
the habits of this bird will afford a different 
explanation. The tail of the peacock is of a 
jain and humble description 3 and seems to be 
of no other use besides aiding in the erection. of 
the long feathers of the loins ; while the latter 
are supplied at their insertion with an arrange- 
ment of voluntary muscles, which contribute to 
their elevation, and to the other motions of 
which they are capable. If surprised by a foe, 
the peacock presently erects its gorgeous feathers; 
and the enemy at once beholds starting up before 
him a creature which his terror cannot fail to 
ify into the bulk implicd by the circum- 
ference of a glittering circle of the most dazzling 
hues, his attention at the same time being dis- 
tracted by a hundred glaring eyes meeting his 
gaze in every direction. A hiss from the head 
in the centre, which in shape and colours re- 
sembles that of a serpent, and a rustle from the 
trembling quills, are attended by an advance of 
the most conspicuous portion of this bulk; 
which ‘is in itself an action of retreat, being 
caused by a receding motion of the body of the 
bird, That must bea bold animal which does 
not pause at the sight of such an object; and a 
short interval is sufficient to ensure the safety of 
the bird: but if, after all, the enemy should be 
bold enough to risk an assault, it is most likely 
that its eagerness or rage would be spent on the 
glittering appendages, in which case the creature 
is divested only of that which a little time will 
again supply. A like explanation may be 
offered of the use of the long and curious ap- 
pendages of the head and neck of various kinds 
of humming-birds, which, however feeble, are a 
pugnacious race. 

“ Among the birds of our own country, the 
bittern (Ardea stellaris), the pheasant, and 
common cock are, in a less degree, examples of 
the same strategy in defence; and, besides the 
taror they infuse, are instruments of protection, 
in offering an uncertain mark to a combatant.” 

Upon the song of birds the remarks are well 
put, if not quite, as they certainly are in some 
degree, original : 

“The song of birds has ever been a theme of 
poetic admiration, and a subject of interest to 
every lover of nature; but the precise character 
of these sounds, with those of animals in gene- 
ral, and more especially the ideas which the 
creatures may be supposed to express in these 
—" have been little studied by natu- 
ralists, 

“Tt is obvious to a listener that, in the utter- 
ance of song, birds are intensely occupied by 
their feelings; and that they are listened to by 
others of their race with an intelligence and 
earnestness which prove that they possess an 
understanding of the meaning of what is uttered. 
A thrush, blackbird, or redbreast may be seen 
to stretch forward the head, and direct the ear, 
to catch the notes which come to it from some 
distant songster of its own species; nor will an 
effort be made to return a sound, until the com- 
petitor is known to have ended his lay. In 
such casés, the contest is one of rivalry, and not 
of imitation : for the series of notes is in no case 
the same, nor is the beginning or ending of each 
portion at all taken up from one bird to another. 
And it is still more remarkable, that the re- 
spouses proceeding from those of the same spe- 
cles are continued with distinctness, and with- 
out distraction, their attention never being 
diverted by the multiplicity of sounds that 
strike the ear from birds of another species, 
which are loudly singing.close at hand. I have 
marked three cocks, of superior size and ma- 
Jesty, engaged in answering each other from 

tant quarters in regular succession ; but when 
at last a host of inferior individuals were led to 
Jom their voices to the chorus, the crowing 
ceased in those that began it, as if disdaining to 


«The sympathetic feeling which is thus known 
to exist between animals of the same species, 
and the knowledge they display of the sounds 
of kindred voices, to the general exclusion of 
of others, though more musical and obtrusive, 
besides the daily experience we have of it in 
birds, is also witnessed in the uproar produced 
among dogs if one begins to bark in alarm. In 
the jackal, so lively is this impression, and so 
powerful the impulse on all within hearing, that 
we are told when a multitude of them are 
abroad in pursuit of prey—where silence is 
requisite to escape danger and ensure success— 
if one of them utters the well-known note, even 
those whose safety is betrayed by its utterance 
are unable to resist the desire to unite their 
voices to the general cry. * * . 
‘How large a share of the spirit of conten- 
tion for supremacy in musical strength and 
duration is engaged in such competitions, will 
appear from the methods employed to urge a 
pair of canaries to vie with each other. ‘The 
scraping of a pan, or the noise of a crying child, 
excites them to exertion, or revives it when it 
begins to droop; and how much passion is con- 
tained in these modulations may be learned 
from the tale of the nightingale who entered into 
competition with the instrument of the musician, 
and fell exhausted at the foot of the player. A 
friend informs me:—‘I remember an eccentric 
barber living at the corner of the gateway 
of the White-horse Cellar, Fetter-lane, who 
was very successful in breeding and rearing 
nightingales, hung up all round his shop in 
cages. He could set them singing at any time, 
late or early, by simply turning the cock of the 
cistern in the corner of the shop, and letting the 
water fall into a pewter basin.’ ” 

His name was Leadbetter, and he was a native 
of Tweedside: his shop was one curiosity from 
man to bird; and it is worth notice that there 
exists a singular sympathy between Town bar- 
bers and singing birds, of which Dickens, by the 
bye, has made an excellent use in ‘one of his 
characters drawnfrom the life; an individual 
illustrating this class, and involving for ever the 
ideas of yellow soap and canaries, shaving and 
singing together ! 

Speaking on the copious topic of migratory 
birds, Mr. C. observes: 

‘It is somewhat remarkable that, with such 
undoubted courage and strong powers of flight, 
the swallow seems to feel a degree of hesitation 
in venturing on the passage of the Channel, and 
will keep along the coast, for a considerable 
distance, before it will adventure over the ex- 
panse. And this is the more surprising, since 
we know that the wheatear (Sylvia Gnanthe), 
various species of willow wren, and even the 
little goldcrest (Sylvia regulus), are able to cross 
in safety. But the greater distance of the au- 
tumnal flight of the swallow, and the habits of 
flight of these families, may afford an explanation 
of the singularity. 

“The shorter-winged birds are seen to hurry 
along from one margin of the sea to the other, 
with no more effort than is absolutely required 
to enable them to cross in safety. But the mode 
of flight of the swallow tribe is in circles; and 
they seem less careful in arranging the time, 
manner, and distance of departure: so that the 
journey becomes extended much beyond its 
natural limits. I have seen a troop of martins, 
which may have been baffled by contrary winds, 
approach the shore from the sea, late in autumn, 
in such an exhausted condition, that they were 
compelled to alight on the sills of windows, 

where it would have been easy to have taken 
them with the hand,” 

The following are other extracts relating to 
migration and various phenomena which will be 
perused with interest : 

‘“‘Inscrutable as this directing skill appears to 








mx their yoices with the puny efforts of the 
others, 


our duller perceptions, it is not only constant in 


its manifestation among our little summer insect- 
hunters, but it is also possessed by birds whose 
opportunities of using it are only occasional. 
Domestic pigeons have been taken to remote 
distances from their home, and that, too, by a 
mode of conveyance which must effectually shut 
out all possibility of recognition of the local 
bearings of the direction, and yet they have re- 
turned thither with a rapidity of flight which 
marked a conscious security of finding it. 1 
have known some of. the most timid and secluded 
of our birds, as the wheatear and dipper, to be 
taken from their nests, and conveyed to a dis- 
tance, under circumstances which must have 
impressed them with feelings of terror, and in 
which all traces of the direction must have been 
lost; and yet, on being set free, they were soon 
at the nook from which they had been taken. 
Even the common hen, which has been carried 
in a covered basket through a district intersected 
by a confusion of hills and valleys, in a few 
hours has been seen scraping for grain on her 
old dunghill, 

“The only explanation, in these cases, must 
be sought in the existence of perceptions to 
which the human race is a stranger; their pos- 
session of which is proved by the exquisite 
and ready susceptibility of most animals to 
changes of weather, long before the occurrence 
of anything which our observation can appre- 
ciate, or which can be indicated by instruments. 
While the atmosphere seems to promise a con- 
tinuance of fair and calm weather, and the wind 
maintains the same direction, the -hog may be 
seen conveying in its mouth a wisp of straw ; 
and in a few hours a violent wind fulfils the 
omen. The cat washes, and some wild animals 
shift their quarters, in compliance with similar 
indications ; and even fish at considerable depthis 
in the sea, display, in their motions and appetite, 
sensibility to the coming change. The latter 
circumstance especially, which is well known to 
fishermen, is a proof that mere change of tem- 
perature, or moisture, is not sufficient to explain 
the phenomenon.” 

Pigs are indeed very sagacious. A friend of 
ours, riding across the country, was surprised to 
meet an unusual number of them, and all pro- 
ceeding in one direction. He looked in vain for 
their drivers; but drivers there were none, The 
whole was pig volition which he could not un- 
derstand. On his return in the evening, however, 
the mystery was explained. A mill at the dis- 
tance of several miles had been blown down, and 
vast quantities of grain scattered about in every 
direction. How the pigs had been made ac- 
quainted with the accident none could tell; but 
every grunter of them found his way to the 
feast as if he had been invited by post or 
special messenger !! 

But we come to other instincts, which we 
reserve for another Gazette. 








AMERICAN CRITICISM, 


Thoughts on the Poets. By H.'T, Tuckerman, 
12mo. pp. 318. New York, Francis and 
Co. ; Boston, Francis. 


Tuts volume does credit to the critical taste and 
imaginative faculties of the author, who passes 
in review the works of between twenty and 
thirty of our more modern poets, quotes them, 
points out their beauties, and estimates their 
qualities, in an enthusiastic spirit congenial to_ 
his subjects, and yet not so unchecked as to mis~ 
lead him into indiscriminating admiration. He 
displays taste and judgment, in fact, as well as 
fancy and feeling ; and though verging generally 
towards praise, is not blind to the claims of _cri- 
ticism ; and is it not better, as well as more just, 
to be somewhat gentle in your visitings, and 
rather lavish than otherwise of encomium and 
encouragement, than to suppose that the critic’s 
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.to more advantage. 


-even admitting, with Wordsworth, that mere 
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true office consists in detecting microscopic 
blemishes, magnifying them, and parading your 
superior talent in ill-natured carping and dog- 
matic abuse? Be assured that censure is not 
only the easiest but the worst species of inquisi- 
tion: any fool can find faults, but it requires a 
competent person to point out merits, and insti- 
tute faithful comparisons, 

In performing his pleasing task Mr. Tuckerman 
has shown that he possessed this power ; and he 
has made a volume of a very agreeable nature, 
studded with poetical quotations in’ support of 
his opinions, which impart much of interest and 
brilliancy to the whole composition. We do not 
think we can more clearly illustrate this than by 
selecting his opening remarks on the Poet 
Laureate: 

“In an intellectual history of our age, the 
bard of Rydal Mount must occupy a prominent 
place. His name is so intimately associated 
with the poetical criticisms of the period, that, 
even if his productions are hereafter neglected, 
he cannot wholly escape consideration. The 
mere facts of his life will preserve his memory. 
It will not be forgotten that one among the men 
of acknowledged genius in England, during a 
period of great political excitement, and when 
society accorded to literary success the highest 
honours, should voluntarilyremain secluded amid 
the mountains, the uncompromising advocate of 
a theory, from time to time sending forth his 
effusions, as uncoloured by the poetic taste of 
the time as statues from an isolated quarry. It 
has been the fortune of Wordsworth, like many 
original characters, to be almost wholly regarded 
from the two extremes of prejudice and admira- 
tion. The eclectic spirit, which is so appropriate 
to the criticism of art, has seldom swayed his 
commentators. It has scarcely been admitted, 
that his works may please to a certain extent, 
and in particular traits, and in other respects 
prove wholly uncongenial. Whoever recognises 
his beauties is held responsible for his system ; 
and those who have stated his defects, have been 
unfairly ranked with the insensible and unrea- 
sonable reviewers who so fiercely assailed him 
at the outset of his career. There is a medium 
ground, from which we can survey the subject 
0 From this point of obser- 
vation, it is easy to perceive that there is reason 
on both sides of the question. It was natural 
and just that the lovers of poetry, reared in the 
school of Shakspere, should be repelled at the 
outset by a new minstrel, whose prelude was an 
argument. It was like. being detained at the 
door of a cathedral by a dull cicerone, who, 
before granting admittance, must needs deliver 
along homily on the grandeur of the interior, 
and explain away its deficiencies. ‘Let us 
enter,’ we impatiently exclaim: ‘if the building 
is truly grand, its sublimity needs no expositor ; 
if it is otherwise, no reasoning will render it im- 
pressive.’ The idea of adopting for poetical 
objects ‘the real lariguage of men, when ‘in a 
vivid state of sensation,’ was, indeed, as Cole- 
r.dge observes, never strictly attempted; but 
there was something so deliberate, and even cold, 
in Wordsworth’s first appeal, that we cannot 
wonder it was unattractive. Byron and Burns 
n2eded no introduction. The earnestness of 
taeir manner secured instant attention. ‘lheir 
principles and purposes were matters of after- 
thought. Whoever is even superticially ac- 
quainted with human nature, must have pro- 
— a doubtful reception to a bard, who 
egins by calmly stating his reasons for con- 
sidering prose and verse identical, his wish to 
iaculcate certain truths which he deemed neg- 
lected, and the several considerations which 
induced him to adopt rhyme for the purpose. 
Nor is this feeling wholly unworthy of respect, 


popularity is no evidence of the genuineness of 


tomed to regard the true poet as so far inspired 
by his experience, as to write from a spontaneous 
enthusiasm, They regard verse as his natural 
element—the most congenial form of expression. 
They imagine he can scarcely account wholly to 
himself, far less to others, for his diction and 
imagery,—any farther than they are the result of 
emotion too intense and absorbing to admit of 
any conscious or relative process. Even if 
‘poetry takes its origin from emotion recollected 
in tranquillity,’ it must be of that earnest and 
tender kind, which is only occasionally ex- 
perienced, ‘Trust, therefore, was not readily 
accorded a writer who scarcely seemed enamoured 
of his Art, and presented a theory in prose to 
win the judgment, instead of first taking captive 
the heart by the music of his lyre. Nor is this 
the only just cause of Wordsworth’s early want 
of appreciation. He has not only written too 
much from pure reflection, but the quantity of 

is verse is wholly out of proportion to its 
quality. He has too often written for the mere 
sake of writing. The mine he opened may be 
inexhaustible, but to him it is not given to bring 
to light all its treasures. His characteristics 
are not universal. His power is not unlimited. 
On the contrary, his points of peculiar excel- 
lence, though rare, are comparatively few. He 
has endeavoured to extend his range beyond its 
natural bounds. In a word, he has written too 
much, and too indiscriminately. It is to be 
feared that habit has niade the work of versifying 
necessary, and he has tgo often resorted to it 
merely as an occupation. Poetry is too sacred 
to be thus mechani¢ally pursued. The true bard 
seizes.only genial periods, and inciting themes. 
He consecrates only his better moments to ‘the 
divinest of arts.’ He feels that there is a cor- 
respondence between certain subjects and his 
individual genius, and to these he conscien- 
tiously devotes his powers. Wordsworth seems 
to have acted on a different principle. It is 
obvious to a discerning reader that his muse is 
frequently whipped into service. He is too often 
content to indite a series of common-place 
thoughts, and memorialize topics which have 
apparently awakened in his mind only a formal 
interest. It sometimes seems as if he had taken 
up the business of a bard, and felt bound to fulfil 
its functions. His political opinions, his histori- 
cal reading, almost every event of personal ex- 
perience, must be chronicled, in the form of a 
sonnet or blank verse. The language may be 
chaste, the sentiment unexceptionable, the moral 
excellent, and yet there may be no poetry, and 
erhaps the idea has been often better expressed 
in prose. Even the admirers of Wordsworth are 
compelled, therefore, to acknowledge, that with 
all his unrivalled excellences, he has written too 
many 


*Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly slow.’ 


Occasional felicities of style do not atone for such 
frequent desecration of the muse. We could 
forgive them in a less-gifted minstrel; but with 
one of Wordsworth’s genius it is more difficult 
to compromise. The number of his indifferent 
attempts shade the splendour of his real merit. 
‘The poems protected by his fame, which are un- 
inspired by his genius, have done much to blind 
a large class of readers to his intrinsic worth. 
Another circumstance has contributed to the 
same result. His redeeming graces often, from 
excess, become blemishes. In avoiding the tin- 
sel of a meretricious style, he sometimes de- 
generates into positive homeliness. In rejecting 
profuse ornament, he often presents his concep- 
tions in so bald a manner as to prove utterly un- 
attractive. His simplicity is not unfrequently 
childish, his calmness stagnation, his pathos 
puerility. And these impressions, in some 
instances, have been allowed to outweigh those 





poetry. Minds of poetical sensibility are accus- 


Se 


—- 
when we reverse the picture, Wordsworth 
presents claims to grateful admiration, second tg 
no poet of the age; and no susceptible and ob- 
serving mind can study his writings without 
yielding him at least this cordial acknowleds. 
ment, . 

“It is not easy to estimate the happy in. 
fluence Wordsworth has exerted upon poetical 
taste and practice, by’ the example he has 
given of a more simple and artless style 
Like the sculptors who lead their pupils to ‘the 
anatomy of the human frame, and the painters 
who introduced the practice of drawing from the 
human‘figure, Wordsworth opposed to the arti- 
ficial and declamatory, the clear and natural jn 
diction. He exhibited, as it were, a new source 
of the elements of expression. He endeavoured 
and with singular success, to revive a taste for 
less exciting poetry. He boldly tried the ex. 
periment of introducing plain viands, at a ban. 
quet garnished with all the art of gastronomy, 
He offered to substitute crystal water for ruddy 
wine, and invited those accustomed only to ‘a 
sound of revelry by night,’ to go forth and breathe 
the air of mountains, and gaze into the mirror of 
peaceful lakes. He aimed to persuade men that 
they could be ‘moved by gentler excitements’ 
than those of luxury and violence. He essayed 
to calm their beating hearts, to cool their fevered 
blood, to lead them gently back to the fountains 
that ‘go softly.’ He bade them repose their 
throbbing brows upon the lap of Nature. He 
quietly advocated the peace of rural solitude, the 
pleasure of evening walks among the hills, as 
more salutary than more ostentatious amuse- 
ments. The lesson was suited to the period, 
It came forth from the retirement of Nature as 
quietly as a zephyr ; but it was not lost in the 
hum of the world. Insensibly it mingled with 
the noisy strife, and subdued it to a sweeter 
murmur. It fell upon the heart of youth, and 
its passions grew calmer. It imparted a more 
harmonious tone to the meditations of the poet. 
It tempered the aspect of life to many an eager 
spirit, and gradually weaned the thoughtful from 
the encroachments of false taste and conventional 
habits. To a commercial people it portrayed the 
attractiveness of tranquillity. Before an w- 
healthy and flashy literature, it set up a standard 
of truthfulness and simplicity. In an age of 
mechanical triumph, it celebrated the majestic 
resources of the universe. 

“To this calm voice from the mountains, none 
could listen without advantage. What though 
its tones were sometimes monotonous—they were 
hopefuland serene. Tolisten exclusively, might 
indeed prove wearisome; but in some placid 
moments those mild echoes could not but bring 
good cheer. In the turmoil of cities, they re- 
freshed from contrast; among the green fields, 
they inclined the mind to recognize blessings to 
which it is often insensible. ‘here were minis- 
ters to the passions, and apostles of learning, 
sufficient for the exigencies of the times. Such 
an age could well suffer one preacher of the sim- 
ple, the natural, and the true; one advocate ofa 
wisdom not born of books, of a pleasure not ob- 
tainable from society, of a satisfaction underived 
from outward activity. And such a prophet 
proved William Wordsworth. 

“Sensibility to Nature is characteristic of poets 
in general. Wordsworth’s feelings in this regard 
have the character of affection. He does not 
break out into ardent apostrophes like that ot 
Byron addressed to the Ocean, or Coleridge's 
Hymn at Chamouni; but his verse breathes 2 
constant and serene devotion to all the charms 
of natural scenery — from the mountain-range 
that bounds the horizon, to the daisy beside his 
path: 

* If stately passions in me burn, 

And one chance look to thee I turn, 

1 drink out of an humbler urn, 





which his more genuine qualities inspire. For 
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The homelier sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds, 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 

Of hearts at leisure.’ 


He does not seem so much to resort to the quiet 
scenes of the country for occasional recreation, 
as to live 4nd breathe only in their tranquil at- 
mosphere. His interest in the universe has been 
iustly called personal. It is not the passion of 
4 lover in the dawn of his bliss, nor the unex- 
ected delight of a metropolitan, to whose sense 
yural beauty is arrayed in the charms of novelty ; 
put rather the settled, familiar, and deep attach- 
ment of a friend. * * * * * * 


“Jt is the common and universal in Nature 
that he loves to celebrate. ‘The rare and start- 
ling seldom find a place inhis verse. ‘That calm, 
soothing, habitual language, addressed to the 
mind by the common air and sky, the ordinary 
verdure, the field-flower, and the sunset, is the 
almost invariable theme of his song. And herein 
have his labours proved chietly valuable. They 
have tended to make us more reverent listeners 
tothe daily voices of earth, to make us realize 
the goodness of our common heritage, and par- 
take, with a more conscious and grateful sensi- 
bility, of the beautiful around us. 

“In the same spirit has Wordsworth looked 
upon human life and history. To lay bare the 
nitive elements of character in its simplest form, 
to assert the essential dignity of life in its most, 
rude and common manifestations, to vindicate 
the interest which belongs to human beings, 
as such, have been the darling objects of his 
simply thoughts. Instead of Corsairs and Laras, 
peerless ladies, and perfect knights, a waggoner, 
abeggar, a potter, a pedlar, are the characters of 
whose feelings and experience he sings. ‘The 
operations of industry, bereavement, temptation, 
renorse, and local influences upon these children 
ahumble toil, have furnished problems which 
he delighted to solve. And who shall say that 
inso doing, he has not been of signal service to 
his kind? Who shall say that through such 
portraits a wider and truer sympathy, a more 
vivid sense of human brotherhood, a more just 
self-respect, has not been extensively awakened ? 
Have not our eyes been thus opened to the bit- 
ter aspects of ignorance and poverty? Have we 
not thus been made to feel the true claims of 
man? Aliured by the gentic monitions from 
Rydal Mount, do we not now look upon our race 
in a more meek and susceptible mood, and pass 
the lowliest being beside the highway, with more 
of that new sentiment of respect and hope which 
was heralded by the star of Bethlehem ? Can we 
not more sincerely exclaim, with the hero of 
Sartor Resartus: ‘Poor, wandering, wayward 
man! Art thou not tried, beaten with many 
stripes, even as] am? Ever, whether thou wear 
the royal mantle or the beggar’s gaberdine, art 
thou not so weary, so heavy laden? Oh! my 
brother, my brother ! why cannot I shelter thee 
in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thine 
eyes ?” * * * * * * * 
_ “This calm and holy musing, this deep and 
mtimate communion with Nature, this spirit of 
peace, should sometimes visit us. ‘There are 
periods when passionate poetry wearies, and a 
lively measure is discordant. There are times 
when we are calmed and softened, and it is a 
luxury to pause and forget the promptings of 
desire and the cares of life ; when it is a relief to 
leave the crowd and wander into solitude ; when, 
faint and disappointed, we seek, like tired child- 
Ten, the neglected bosom of Nature, and in the 
serenity of her maternal smile, tind rest and 
solace, Such moments redeem existence from 
its monotony, and refresh the human heart with 
dew from the urns of Peace. Then it is that the 
bard of Rydal Mount is like a brother, and we 


THE RIVER AMAZON, 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 


Arter a description of the ‘“ blowing cane’ 
we come to the products of the country of the 
Amazon. ‘ 
‘‘But the most curious and the most for- 
midable weapon is the blowing cane. This is 
eight or ten feet in length, two inches in diameter 
at the larger end, and gradually tapering to less 
than an inch at the other extremity. It is usually 
formed by two grooved pieces of wood, fastened 
together by a winding of rattan and carefully 
pitched. The bore is less than half an inch in 
diameter. The arrow tor this cane is a splint of 
a palm one foot in length, sharpened at one end 
to a delicate point, and at the other wound with 
the silky tree-cotton to the size of the tube. 
The point of this is dipped in poison and slightly 
cut around, that, when striking an object, it may 
break by its own weight, leaving the point in 
the wound. 

“ With this instrument, an Indian will by the 
mere force of his breath shoot with the precision 
of a rifle, hitting an object at a distance of 
several rods. Our Gentio Pedro never used any 
other weapon; and we saw him one day shoot 
at a turkey-buzzard upon a house-top at a 
distance of about eight rods. The arrow struck 
fairly in the breast, the bird flew over the house 
and fell dead. Senhor Henriquez assured us 
that an Indian formerly in his employ, at one 
time and another had brought in seven harpy 
eagles thus shot. 

“The accounts we received of the composition 
of this poison were not very explicit, and 
amounted principally to this :—that it was made 
by the Indians at the head waters of the Rio 
Branco from the sap of some unknown tree; 
that it was used universally by the tribes of 
Northern Brazil in killing game, being equally 
efficacious against small birds and large animals; 
that the antidotes to its effect were sugar and 
salt applied externally and internally. It comes 
in small earthen pots, each holding about a gill, 
and is hard and black, resembling pitch. It 
readily dissolves in water, and is then of a 
reddish-brown colour. ‘Taken into the. stomach 
it produces no ill effects. We brought home 
several pots of this poison, and, by experiments 
under the superintendence of Dr. ‘Trudeau, fully 
satisfied ourselves of its efficacy. The subjects 
were a sheep, a rabbit, and chickens. The 
latter, after the introduction of one or two drops 
of the liquid poison into a slight wound in the 
breast or neck, were instantly affected, and in 
from two to three minutes were wholly paralyzed, 
although more than ten minutes elapsed before 
they were dead. ‘The rabbit was poisoned in the 
fore shoulder and died im the same manner, 
being seized with spasms and wholly paralyzed 
in eight minutes. The effect upon the sheep 
was more speedy, as the poison was applied to a 
severed vein of the neck. * * 

“The quantity of balsam copaiva brought 
down is prodigious. ‘There were lying upon 
the beach at Barra two hollowed logs in 
which balsam had been floated down trom above. 
One had contained twenty-five hundred, and 
the other sixteen hundred gallons. ‘hey had 
been filled and carefully sealed over; and in 
this way had arrived without loss, whereas in 
jars the leakage and breakage would have been 
considerable. At Barra the balsam is transfer- 
ied to jars and shipped tuthe city. There much 
of it is bought up by the Jews, who adulterate 
it with other gums and sell it to the exporters. 
It is then put up in barrels, or in tin or earthen 
vessels, according to the market for which it is 
intended. 

“The tree grows in the vicinity of Barra, and 
we were very desirous of obtaining at least some 


, 


but the tree dies. 


and is tapped by a deep incision, often to the 
heart. In this latter case the yield is greater, 
The average yield is from five 
to ten gallons. 
‘‘ Sarsaparilla is another great article of pro- 
duction. It is found throughout the province ; 
and when collected and carelessly preserved is 
packed in so rascally a manner as to destroy its 
own market. We saw some that was cultivated 
in a garden, and its large size and increased 
strength showed clearly enough that, by, proper 
care, the salsa of Para might compete with the 
best in any market. It is a favourite remedy in 
the country; and when fresh, an infusion of it 
sweetened with sugar forms an agreeable drink. 
** Quinia grows also pretty universally. Hap- 
pily for intermittent fevers, opportunities rarely 
occur of testing its qualities, We never en- 
countered but one case of this fever, which we 
were enabled to relieve by a single dose from our 
medicine-box. 
‘“‘ Vanilla grows everywhere, and might by cul- 
tivation be elevated into a valuable product. 
“Tonga beans are brought to Barra from the 
forest. 
‘« Indigo of superior quality is raised in suffi- 
cient quantities for home consumption, and 
might be to any extent. 
‘Not far from Barra is obtained the nut of 
which guarana is made, which article is exten- 
sively consumed throughout the greater part of 
Brazil in the form ot a drink. The plant is said 
to produce a nut shaped somewhat hkea cherry, 
and this is roasted, pounded fine, and formed 
into balls. A teaspoonful grated into a tumbler 
of water forms. a pleusant beverage; but when 
drunk to excess, as is generally the case, its nar- 
cotic effects greatly injure the system. The 
grater, used for this and other purposes, is the 
rough tongue-bone of oné of the large river-fish. 
“« There is another fruit, called pixiri, considered 
as an admirable substitute for nutmeg. It is 
covered with a slight skin, and when this is _re- 
moved falls into hemispherical pieces. Its 
flavour is rather more like sassafras than nutmeg. 

* Seringa-trees atound upon the Amazon, pro- 
bably to its head-waters. ‘The demand for the 
gum has not yet been felt at Barra, where it is 
only used-for medicinal purposes, being applied, 
when fresh, to inflammations. But when it is 
wanted, enough can ve forthcoming to coat the 
civilized world. 

“The sumaumeira-tree, which yields a long- 
stapled, silky, white cotton, grows upon the 
banks of the Kio Negro in great abundance, and 
could probably be made of service, were it once 
known to the cotton-weaving communities. It 
is excessively light, flying like down; but the 
Indians make beautiful fabrics of it. 

* Another article which might be made of in- 
estimable value to the country is salt. Upon the 
Huallaca, and perhaps other tributaries, are hills 
of this mineral in the rock, and so favourably 
situated as to fall, when chipped off, directly 
upon the rafts of the Indians wio collect it, and 
bring it as far down as Ega. It sometimes finds 
its way to Barra, and we were fortunate in ob- 
taining a piece weighing nearly one hundred 
pounds. Itis of a pinkish colour, and is im- 
pregnated with some foreign substance that needs 
to beremoved. Some enterprising Yankee will 
make his fortune by it yet. All the salt now 
used, throughout au area-of one million square 
miles, is imported from Lisbon, and at an enor- 
mous expense. * 4 ” ” * = 

‘** At adout ten o'clock we reached the place 
where in ascending we had seen a few herons’ 
nests. Now the trees along the shore were 
white with the birds; and a boat moored to the 
bank indicated that some persons w. re collecting 
eggs. ‘Taking one of the men with th: monta- 
ria, leaving the galliota to fluat with tue current, 
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leaves, but delay of one day atter another at last 





peeply feel that it is good for us to have known 





made it impossible, ‘Ihe tree is of large size, 





we started for the spat. ‘lhe trees were of the 
| loitiest height, and in every fork of the branches 
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where a nest could be formed sat the female 
birds, some with their long plumes hanging down 
like the first curving of a tiny cascade; others 
in the ragged plumage of the moulting season. 
The male birds were scattered over the tree- 
tops, some hoarsely talking to their mates, 
others busily engaged in dressing their snowy 
robes, and others quietly dozing. ‘The loud 
clamour of their mingled voices so deafened us, 
that we were obliged to speak to each other in 
screams. The report of the gun made no im- 
pression upon the thousands around, and the 
marked bird fell unnoticed. Many of the trees 
were half denuded of their bark by the animals 
‘who had climed up, and the tracks of tigers, 
large and small, exposed the marauders. - We 
shot an iguana which was sucking the eggs from 
a nest, and the Indians whom we found assured 
us that they had seen large snakes in the trees 
on likeerrands. Dead birds strewed the ground, 
some partly devoured, and others nothing but 
skeletons upon which the swarms of ants had 
feasted. Soiled plumes were in profusion, but 
ruined beyond redemption, and we did not care 
to gather them. ‘There was to be seen but one 
pair of the great blue herons, the rest were all 
the great white herons, A. alba. Weshot about 
a dozen of these in fullest plumage, and prepared 
to hasten after our boat. There were two men 
collecting eggs, but, owing to the size and lofti- 
ness of the trees, and the multitudes of stinging 
ants which infested them, they had made but 
little progress. They had ascended but one 
tree, and with a bag and string had let down 
thirty-four eggs, which we bought for twelve 
cents. They were blue, and the size of small 
hens’ eggs.” 

Having thus let our readers taste the quality 
of Mr. Edwards’ matter and style, we conclude 
with one extract more : 

‘‘We were amused by the manner of feeding 
the young scarlet ibises. In the throat of the 
old temale bird, directly at the base of the lower 
mandible, is an enlargement of the skin, forming 
a pouch, which is capable of containing about 
the bulk of a small hen’s egg. She would re- 
turn from fishing on the shallows, with this 
pouch distended by tiny fish, and allowed her 
young to pick them out with their bills. 

“It was late when the tide turned, and we 
hastened away with the canoe loaded to over- 
flowing. The birds now seemed collecting for 
thenight. Squads of bright-coloured ones were 
returning from the shore, and old and young 
were settling on the canes over the water like 
swallows in August. An alligator gave us an 
opportunity for a last shot, and the air was black 
with the clouds of birds that arose, shrieking 
and crying. I never conceived the idea of a 
cloud of birds before. 

‘On our way down we discovered the nest of 
a socco, the tiger bittern, close by the water. 
The old bird observed our motions for an ascent 
with indifference, when, up through the feathers 
of her wing, peered, the long neck of a little 
fellow, intimating that we might as well be off 
if it was of eggs we were greedy. 

**Soon after we had arrived at the spot which 
we had marked in the morning, where an alliga- 
tor had made her nest, and, sans cérémonie, pro- 
ceeded to rifle it of its riches. The nest was a 
pile of leaves and rubbish, nearly three feet in 
height, and about four in diameter, resembling 
a cock of hay. We could not imagine how 
or where the animal had collected such a heap, 
but so it was; and deep down, very near the 
surface of the ground, trom an even bed, came 
forth egg after egg, until forty-five had tolerably 
filled our basket. We kept a good look-out that 


‘the old one did not surprise us in our burglary, 


having read divers authentic tales of the watch- 
tul assiduity of the mother. But nothing appeared 
to alarm us, and we concluded that, like others 


to make their nests, and trust to the fermenting 
heat and to Providence for hatching and pro- 
viding for their brood of monsters. These eggs 
are four inches in length, and oblong; being co- 
vered with a crust rather than a shell. They 
are eaten, and our friends at the house would 
have persuaded us to test the virtues of an alliga- 
gator omelette, but we respectfully ‘declined, 
deeming our reputations sufliciently secured by 
breakfast on the beast itself. 

“Ave Maria had sounded when we reached 
Jungceal, and the satisfaction we felt at the close 
of this, the greatest day’s sporting we had ever 
known, amply compensated for aii our i«tigue.”” 





Cold and Consumption, c. By Henry C. Deshon. 
8vo. Pp. 153. London: Renshaw. 


As we write for the instruction as well as for 
the amusement of our readers, we have to call 
their attention to a volume of vital importance 
in this our “ cold-catching”’ nation. 

Dr. Deshon’s book is clear and original, and 
has already attracted the attention and approba- 
tion of some of the high names in Medicine, 
among whom the warm and enervating treat- 
ment of consumption is on the wane. 

He very properly stands on his own experi- 
ence: and the cases he records of his own, 
restored from apparently hopeless decline, to 
comparative health, simply by a more bracing 
treatment, colder air, and sound medicinal 
exposition, are calculated to rouse attention in 
the dullest readers. 


Life of Zamba, a Negro Slave. 

Elder, and Co. 
Master ZAMBA was, according to this his auto- 
biography corrected and arranged by Peter 
Neilson, an African king. He was kidnapped 
and sold for a slave into Carolina, where he 
endured all the miseries which are described 
when appeals for the abolition of slavery are 
eloquently set forth at Exeter Hall. It is in 
short a moving tale in the cause of abolition, 
i up of materials unfortunately too often 
real, 


Pp. 258. Smith, 


Observations on the application of Human Labour, 
&c. By a Field Officer. Pp. 58. Smith, 
Elder, and Co,; Edin., Bell and Bradfute. 


Written in a very indifferent style, the ex- 
perience of the writer, acquired by long observa- 
tion and important employment in various parts 
of the globe, enables him to speak authoritatively 
upon the great national questions in regard 
to the best and most profitable application of 
human labour when employed on reproductive 
industry. Together with many shrewd and 
comprehensive remarks, though ill arranged and 
mingled with matters not much in point, his 
chief recommendations seem to be,—wise coloni- 
zation, the introduction of Tussac grass from the 
Falkland Isles for the feeding of cattle, and the 
extensive use of a compost of peat moss and 
animal dung as a fertilizing manure for land now 
lying waste and uncultivated. 

The Confessions of a Pencil Case, Written by 
Himself. J.J. Reynolds. Pp. 221. Boone. 
Tue idea is better than the execution of this 
slight little book, which sketches a few common 
characters and circumstances of an ordinary 
nature, in an easy, though not very impressive, 
manner. As a question of arithmetic, we would 


.ask the writer how he could make out a majority 


of three where eighteen persons divided upon the 

question ? 

The Intellectual Family: a Tale. By Emma 
Ackfield. Pp. 70. Colchester, Brackett ; 
London, Simpkin and Co, 

Cui bono? We cannot tell. We can discover 

neither intellect nor object in the Intellectual 





of the lizard family, alligators are merely anxious 


Family, which must be a very young production. 





ee 
‘ TS 
Phillipsland. By J.D. Lang, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
447. Longmans. 
Cooksland. By the same. Pp. 496. 


Dr. Lane is senior member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and member of the Legislative Councij 
of New South Wales, and has enjoyed eyery 
opportunity to collect the most ample informa. 
tion respecting these two divisions of Australiq: 
Phillipsland being the name he wishes to affix 
to the territory hitherto called Port Phillip, and 
Cooksland to that which he argues has been ab. 
surdly denominated South Australia. The for- 
mer he describes as highly eligible for emigra. 
tion, and the latter as destined to be the future 
cotton-field of Great Britain. As we believe we 
have often trodden all the leading grounds go 
fully and minutely discussed by the author, and 
as from his intelligence we would rather refoy 
to his opinions than attempt to quote and com. 
ment upon them—for so doing could not satisfy 
readers most interested in the subject—we shall 
content ourselves with observing that he seems 
to be a strong-minded man, and that he has ex. 
hausted every view of the country in all its in. 
ternal and external relations, present condition, 
and future prospects, in a manner which can 
leave little farther to be inquired into, though 
there may be grounds on which some of his con- 
temporaries may not assent altogether to his 
conclusions. It is enough to state that his yo- 
lumes are full of the useful and practical, both 
for the inhabitants of Australia and intending 
emigrants. 


Lectures on the English Poets, 
London, G. Earle. 
A RarPtD, and, for the subject, a meagre sketch 
of our poets, from Chaucer to the present day, 
It is divided into four periods, and may be 
deemed rather a sort of catalogue than a criti- 
cism. Burns is spoken of as a native of Argyle- 
shire, instead of Ayrshire ; but this is, perhaps, 
a mere typographical error, like others, suchas 
‘* paradoxies,” &c., &e. 


8vo. Pp. 132, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE GREAT TELESCOPB AT CAMBRIDGE, * 

Permit me, through the medium of your 
paper, to make known the result of an evening's 
opportunity which, on the 15th instant, it was 
my rich privilege to enjoy, in the examination 
of various celestial objects with the gigantic 
Equatorial ‘Telescope recently erected in the 
new Observatory at Cambridge. 

The pier on which it rests is of masonry, con- 
sisting of blocks of granite. It is a frustum of 
a cone, 20 feet in diameter at its base, and 10 at 
its top, and about forty feet in height ; its base, 
however, is 20 feet below the surface of the 
ground, On its flat and level top is placed the 
pedestal, to which the telescope is attached. It 
is a huge block of granite, 13 tons in weight, 
handsomely wrought, and of a construction 
adapted to the equatorial apparatus, consisting 
of ponderous masses of brass, and weighing, 
with the tube, certainly not less than four tons; 
and yet, so ingeniously and perfectly is friction 
evaded, that the merest child can give it motion, 
and direct it to any point in the heavens. 

The object-glass of the instrument is 15 inches 
in diameter, in the clear; its focal length is 23 
feet, and the length of the instrument, including 
the sliding tube, about 24 feet. 


That the reader may not deceive himself by 


comparing these dimensions with those of the 
telescope constructed by Sir. William Herschel, 


or the greater one more recently made by Lord | 


Rosse, he may be reminded that these are re- 
flecting telescopes, with metallic mirrors; and 
for equal duty, with the exception of what is 
termed space-penetrating power, must greatly 





* To the Editor of the Nantucket Inquirer.—Mantreat 
Pilot, August 5th, 
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exceed in size. Suffice it to say, then, that the 
telescope at Cambridge is of the refracting kind, 
its optical duties being performed by lenses; and 
to obtain a lens of 15 inches in diameéer, of a 
sufficient purity to represent the object in per- 
fect shape and colour, under high magnifying 

wers, is an art of inconceivable difficulty, and 
at present, I believe, has never been successfully 
accomplished by any other establishment than 
the one in which this telescope was manufac- 
tured. The secret was imparted by the lamented 
Frauenhoffer, and so fearfully tenacious are they 
of the minutie of the movements, that it is said 
they are unwilling to use any other poker to stir 
the melted mass, than that which was employed 
py that illustrious man. No larger refracting 
telescope has ever been in successful operation 
in the world. 

It is of corresponding size with the boasted 
instrument at the Imperial Observatory at Pul- 
kova, manufactured at the same establishment; 
but the Cambridge lens is warranted to be as 
good, and by the maker believed to be better. 
This was also the opinion of Simms, the cele- 
brated manufacturer of England, who was em- 
ployed to inspect the lenses,-side by side. The 
immense labour necessary in mounting and 
adjusting an instrument of this construction 
and magnitude, without previous practice or 
experience, was greatly diminished by those 
preparations which the skill and ingenuity of 
the Director (Mr. Bond) enabled him to effect, 
while the instrument and its various equip- 
ments were in Germany; but the period since 
its arrival has not yet been sufficient to render 
the adjustment perfect, nor is it at present pre- 
tended to be fully prepared for use. 

To counteract the apparent diurnal motion of 
the celestial objects, which is continually throw- 
ing them out of the field of ordinary telescopes, 
(agreat annoyance, especially when high powers 
are employed, ) a clock-work is attached to the 
equatorial axis, so constructed as to give to the 
instrument a quict and steady sidereal motion, 
contrary to the motion of the earth, and which, 
bya slight modification, may be applied to the 
solar and lunar motion; but it is generally suf- 
ficient when adjusted to a star. The effect of 
this arrangement is to keep the object for 
sveral hours constantly in the centre of the 
field of view. 

The night of the 15th was by no means a fa- 
vourable one. With the exception of scattering 
cirri, it was cloudless ; but the atmosphere was 
smoky, as it had been for the previous fortnight. 
The first object to which, at my request, the tele- 
scope was directed, was the planet Venus, invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, it being yet day-light. The 
instrument was, however, adjusted to the Right 
Ascension and Declination of the planet, and the 
clock-work set in motion, when the object made 
its appearance in the centre of the field, and, al- 
though veiled by smoke and obscured by day- 
light, it met the eye with a glare. What will be 
the effect of a view of this planet, in the absence 
of twilight, in a clear autumnal evening, can 
only be imagined. The planet was only four- 
teen degrees from the horizon. The intervening 
dense atmosphere of the earth, the mist, and 
vapour always existing so near its surface, all 
magnified by the instrument, were not sufficient 
to prevent a rich display of its disc, half illumi- 
nated, and much resembling the moon at the 
quarter, except a dusky hue, which I attributed 
to the dense atmosphere of the planet. ‘The 


view exceeded any idea that I had entertained of 


the performance of the instrument; but our op- 
portunity was abridged by the necessity of catch- 
inga glimpse at the moon, still nearer the horizon, 
and already veiling herself in cirri. 


The first object on the lunar surface that met 


my eye was the yawning gulf, Endymion, wide, 


eep, and dark; the line of illumination leaped 


The mountains generally stood out in bold relief, 


casting shadows black as midnight : indeed, the 
entire length of the line dividing the light from 
the dark hemisphere, exhibited a mass of ruin of 
unspeakable magnificence. The clock-work was 
hardly adjusted when the moon set. Notwith- 
standing the brevity of the opportunity and the 
obscurity of the moon, I satisfied myself of the 
grey light spoken of by Schroeter, indicating a 
twilight only compatible with the existence of a 
lunar atmosphere : a tar more favourable opportu- 
nity is probably near at hand, and this mooted 
question wil! be set at rest. 
At a later period of the evening our attention 
was directed to test objects. On the previous 
evening, the double star, Gamma Coronz, had 
been well separated with a power of 720. The 
mere separation of this star is thought to have 
been the highest attainment of Professor Struvé, 
with the imperial instrument; but, it was 
divided by the Cambridge instrument without 
effort. This star was examined in 1832, by Sir 
John Herschel, with his twenty feet Reflector, 
when he only saw a round disc, without a com- 
panion. 
The point of the faint light also, near Alpha 
Capricorni, which President Smythe says long 
baffled his researches, was boldly exhibited by 
the Cambridge ‘instrument. Sir John Herschel 
was led to suppose that this object was seen by 
reflected light,—a field of investigation which 
will not be likely to escape the attention of the 
Cambridge observers. 
The companion of Antares, though obscured 
by haze and smoke, was very conspicuous. Sir 
John Herschel, while at the Cape of Good 
Hope, could not have missed it for a moment, 
if he had turned his telescope upon it, inas- 
much as it may be detected under favourable 
circumstances in this latitude, by a five feet 
Equatorial, 
The telescope was now directed to the close 
double star, Eta Coron. Clcse indeed it has 
been of late years, having set at defiance most of 
the telescopes in the world. It was at one time 
a test object for telescopes, but it has recently 
been closed. It nevertheless yielded to our 
power at once, and the dark thread which 
separated it, could not have measured more than 
one-third of a second. 
The instrument was next adjusted to the an- 
nular nebula between Beta and Gamma, in the 
constellation of the Lyre, and the clock-work 
being applied, an opportunity was afforded me, 
which I have often craved, for a deliberate sur- 
vey of an object, which, with smaller and less 
powerful instruments, had deeply interested me. 
With ordinary instruments, it appears to be a 
ring or wreath of stars, being entirely vacant in 
the centre, and not unlike what we might sup- 
pose to be the apearance of the Milky Way, 
viewed as a whole at animmense distance, Seen 
through the Cambridge telescope, it is no longer 
aring, its centre is no longer dark, but filled 
with a multitude of small, faint stars. Lord 
Rosse’s powerful Reflector represented the in- 
terior as nebulous, a circumstance of which I was 
not aware when at Cambridge, and hence did 
not speak of its resolvability, but I am quite sure 
the individual stars, thoug hfaint, were distinctly 
secn, 
The double star, 61 Cygni, now engaged 
our attention; thus honoured, only on account 
of the rank it holds in the history of science, 
being memorable for the researches of Bessel, 
to whom it revealed its parallax. I was struck, 
however, with the small, neat, round disc of the 
individual stars, giving additional evidence to 
that already obtained from their annual motion, 
that distant as they may be, by our means and 
modes of measurement, these bodies are com- 
paratively near. 
Search was now made for the double-headed 


in the Fox’s breast. 


The instrument was set to 
its position, and it appeared in the field. The 
Director had scarcely applied his eye to thé 
telescope, before he expressed the opinion that 
the nebula was resolved. The assistant observer 
was then called upon to examine it, and repeat- 
edly said, “it is resolved.” I then applied my 
own eye, and found it to consist of closely packed 
but of individual stars. I am thus minute, 
because this has been uniformly numbered 
among the irresolvable nebule. It was first 
discovered by Messier, many years since, and 
described by him as an oval nebula without a 
star. The Karl of Rosse, as we are informed by 
the President of the Astronomical Society of 
London, applied his powerful Reflector to this 
object, and went so far as to say, that “it ex- 
hibited symptoms of resolvability ;”’ but he did 
not resolve it; nor am I aware that it has ever 
before yielded to the power of the telescope. 

The next object of scrutiny was the delightful 
cluster in Hercules. This was a sort of dessert 
to the entertainment—the sweetmeat of the feast. 
Well might Prof. Nichol say, that ‘no plate can 
give a fitting representation of it,” and well 
might he add, that ‘“‘no one ever saw it for the 
first time through a telescope, without uttering 
a shout of wonder ;”’ but I am sure that if the 
Professor were once to see it himself through 
the Cambridge instrument, his astonishment 
would be wnutterable. No new feature was ex- 
hibited, but its beauty and brilliancy were 
greatly magnified. . 
The beautiful star, Alpha Lyre, had: now 
reached the meridian, and from its high north- 
ern declination, was much above the mist of 
the atmosphere. With this we were to take our 
leave of ‘these life-infusing suns of other 
worlds.” When the telescope was adjusted to 
this star, such was its dazzling brightness, and 
so thickly was it surrounded by telescopic com- 
panions, that the assistant astronomer shouted 
when it met his eye. The powers employed on 
this occasion, ranged from 250 to 750. The 
instrument is furnished with eye-pieces magni- 
fying two thousand times ! 

Among the results which may be anticipated 
from this capital instrument, is the detection 
of planets revolving about the fixed stars, and 
which are strongly indicated by those faint 
points of white light, or minute stars, which 
cluster about Alpha Lyre, of which I counted 
twenty-three, and the sharper eye of the assist- 
ant observer numbered thirty-five. Constant 
measurements of these with high powers, will, 
it may be confidently expected, at no distant 
day, make known the motions and laws of these 
wonderfully remote and complicated systems. 
Wa. Mircuers, 


ON A NEW TEST FOR OZONE,* 
Bale, July 1, 1847. 

My pear Farapay,—Having a good opportunity 
for sending you a few lines, I will make use of 
it to tell you something about my little doings. 
You are no doubt struck with the peculiarity of 
the ink in which this letter is written, and I am 
afraid you will think it a very bad production ; 
but in spite of its queer colour, you will like it 
when I tell you what it is, and when I assure 
you that as long as the art of writing has been 
practised no letter has ever been written with 
such an ink. Dealing now again in my ogone 
business, I found out the other day that all man- 
ganese salts, be they dissolved or solid, are de-~* 
composed by ozone; hydrate of peroxide of 
manganese being produced and the acid set at 
liberty. Now, to come round again to my ink, I 
must tell you that these lines are written witha 
solution of sulphate of manganese. The writing 





* Letter from Professor Schenbein to Professor Fara- 
day. Phil. Mag. Sept, 








from side to side, leaying a frightful gap between. 





shot or dumb-bell nebula, as it is called, situated 
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being dry, the. paper is suspended within @ 
large bottle, the air of which is strongly ozon- 
iad by. means of phosphorus. After a few 
minutes the writing becomes visible, and the 
longer you leave it exposed to the action of ozone 
the darker it will become. Sulphurous acid gas 
uniting readily with the peroxide of manganese 
to form a colourless sulphate, the writing will 
instantly disappear when placed within air con- 
taining some of that acid; and it is a matter of 
course that the writing will come out again when 
again exposed to ozonized air. Now all this is 
certainly mere playing ; but the matter is inter- 
esting in a scientific point of view, inasmuch as 
dry strips of white filtering paper drenched with 
a weak solution of sulphate of manganese fur- 
nish us with rather a delicate and specitic test 
for ozone, by means of which we may easily 
prove the identity of chemical, voltaic, and elec- 
trical ozone, and establish with facility and 
certainty the continual presence of ozone in the 
open air. I have turned brown my test-paper 
within the electrical brush, the ozonized oxygen 
obtained from electrolysed water, and the atmo- 
spheric air ozonized by phosphorus. The quan- 
tity of ozone produced by the electrical brush 
being so very small, it requires of course some 
time to turn the test-paper brown. 

As it is rather inconvenient to write with an 
invisible ink, I will stop here ; not however be- 
fore having asked your kind indulgence for the 
many blunders and faults which my ozone 
bottle will no doubt bring to light before long. 

Yours most truly, 
C, F Scua@nsern, 





NEW MINERALS, 


Recently the following new minerals have 
been made known :— 

Hauerite, by M. Haidinger. It comes from 
the sulphur mines of Kalinka, near Althohl, in 
Hungary. It crystallizes in variously moditied 
octohedra ; the crystals are generally grouped 
in a ball, and lie mostly in clay or gypsum. Its 
lustre is both slightly adamantine and slightly 
metallic ; it is reddish brown or brown black, 
translucid at the edges. Its dust is red-brown, 
hardness 4, density 3,463, Its constituents are 
sulphur 53,64; manganese 42,97; iron 1,30; 
silica 1,20, giving a formula nearly Mn S*, 

Xylite, by M. Herman. This mineral is found 
in the copper mines of the Ural ; it is essentially 
a silicate of iron; its colour is deep brown, its 
fracture fibrous ; specific gravity 2,935 ; hardness 
inferior to fluorine. It is only slightly attacked 
by acids. It contains, silica 44,06; peroxide of 
jron 37,84; lime 6,58; magnesia 5,42; oxide of 
copper 1,36; water 4,70. 

Condurrite has been newly examined by M. 
de Kobbel, who pronounces its copper to be a 
protoxide, and the mineral only a mixture of 
oxidulated copper, native arsenic, and arsenious 
acid; not a distinct species. Its constituents, 
according to M. Kobbel, are arsenious acid 
8,03; protoxide of copper 76,00; oxide of iron 
3,47 ; water 9,50. 


THE PLANET IRIS. , 
The first approximation to the elements of the 
planet Iris calculated by Mr. Hind, presents an 
orbit remarkable for its great eccentricity and a 
‘ye®olution larger than that of any other asteroid. 
‘Tl e following ephemeris deduced theretrom, is 
for every second noon meantime at Greenwich : 


THE PLANET HEBE. 

The planet discovered by M. Hencke, on the 
Ist July last, has been named. Hebe. 

The elements of Hebe calculated by M. Yvon 
Villarceau, from observations made at Berlin, on 
5th July, and at Paris 15th and 31st July, and 
13th Aug,, are as follow :— 


Mean longitude, July, 1847, a 
m.t. Paris... 287° 93° a5", ) Eauin: 
Longitude of perihelion .. 14 49 15 Of July, 1847 
Longitude of ascending node 138 2x 22,4 y P 
Inclination ee oe 14 47 38,0 

Semi-grand axis 2,4270251 

Eccentricity ee 0.20045402 
eliocentric motion oo direct 

Mean diurnal ditto 15 38 42 


Period of sidereal revolution, years 3,781. 
These elements have been obtained by a me- 
thod founded on the intersection of the visual 
rays, with the surface of revolution described by 
the orbit round its major axis; a method made 
known by M. Villarceau, in a Memoir on the 
Rectification of the Elements of Orbits, and 
already applied to the correction of the orbit 
of the planet Astrea. 
MAGNETIC DECLINATION. 
The Magnetic declination has dimininished at 
Brussels, in twenty years, about two degrees 
and a half: this amount of diminution is con- 
siderable. 








ZBITERARY AND LEARNED. 

THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY.* 
Tue Rev. C. Graves read a paper “ On the date 
of the manuscript commonly called the Book of 
Armagh.” Shortly after the Book of Armagh had 
been deposited in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Mr. Graves observed, ona careful ex- 
amination, that numerous erasures had been 
made in it. These occur at the end of the fol- 
lowing writings contained in the volume : 
1, The confession of St. Patrick, fol. 24,5. 2. 
The Gospel of St. Matthew, fol. 52,5. 3. The 
Gospel of St. Mark, fol. 67, 6. 4. The Gospel of 
St. Luke, fol. 89, 46. 65. The Revelation of St. 
John, fol. 170, a. 6..The Acts of the Apostles, 
fol. 190, a. 7. 'The Second Book of the Life of 
St. Martin of Tours, fol. 214,a. 8. A letter of 
Sulpicius Severus, tol. 220, a. 
So effectually had the original writing been 
effaced in these piaces, that, in the first instance, 
Mr. Graves gave up the attempt to decipher it 
as utterly hopeless. But his attention was 
again urgently drawn to the subject by Mr. E. 
Curry, who had independently noticed the same 
fact. Being aware that it was usual-for Irish 
scribes to insert, at the end of books written by 
them, their own names, and some notices of the 
date or occasion of the writing, he had been 
looking at these very places in the hope of finding 
such entries, and, to his disappointment, he had 
ascertained that they had been erased. Still he 
did not despair of their being ultimately read ; 
and as he thought it probable, that, like the 
body of the work, they were written in Latin, 
a language with which he is not well acquainted, 
he requested Mr. Graves to endeavour to make 
them out. One of the erasures, to which he 
particularly directed attention, was the one 
marked 7 in the above list, and to this Mr. 
Graves first applied himself. He reads it as fol- 
lows: Pro Ferdomnacho ores, On turning to 
erasures 3, 4, and 8, he satisfied himself that the 
same words had been written in those places 
also. It is thus estabhshed that the whole 
volume was executed by the same scribe, as in- 
deed the uniformity of the handwriting suffi- 
ciently proves. Erasures 6 and 7 are considerable 
ones; and there is good reason to apprehend 
that in both these instances we have to deplore 
the loss of much information respecting the 





* The following analysis is a valuable addition to that 
range of antiquarian intelligence of which the review of 
Mr. Reeves’ work in our Gazette of the 21st ult,, we trust, 





Right Ascension. South Declination. 
h. m. 8. se d 

Sept. 5, — 44 28,00 oo 14 7 35,3 
— 7 —44 8,65 ee 14 ld 31,8 
— 9. — 43 58,44 ee 14 13 16,9 
— NH, — 43 57,53 14 15 49,3 
Ii— 138, — 44 5; ee 1418 80 
— 1, 19 4 23,78 oe 14 20 11,7 


conveyed an adequate idea.—Ep. L. G. 
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manuscript. At all events, we know that it was 
written by ascribe named Ferdomnach ; but jt 
yet remains to be ascertained who this Ferdom. 
nach was, and at what time he lived. 

The Annals of the Four Masters contain 
entries respecting two persons of this name 
both of them scribes. y 

A.D. 727, Ferdomuach, scribe of Armagh, died. 

A.D, 845, Ferdomnach, a sage and choice scribe of the 

church of Armagh, died. ‘ 
The fact that both these persons were scribes of 
Armagh, where this manuscript was preserved 
for so many centuries, renders it in the highest 
degree probable that one or other was the 
writer. The names of between thirty and forty 
persons, who held the office of scrida or scholas- 
ticus in Armagh, are enumerated in the annals 
of that see, given by Colgan, in his 7'rias Than. 
muturga, But of all these there were only two 

Ferdomnachs, the two already mentioned, As. 
suming, then, as it seems safe to do, that one or 
other of these persons was the scribe of the 
manuscript, Mr. Graves proceeds to {fix the 
actual year in which it was written. He thinks 
that he has effected this by partly deciphering 
the writing in the erasure No. 2. This erasure 
consists of four short lines ; and the original 
writing was in the semi-Greek character. ‘The 
first is one of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
as given in St. Matthew’s Gospel, fol. 36, a; the 
second is a memorandum occurring in the very 
column, at the foot of which is the erasure wider 
consideration. 

PANEM 
NOSTRUM . COTIDIANUM . DA 
NOBIS . HODIE . 
EXPLICIT . AEVANGVE 
LION . KATA. MAT 
TEVM . SCRIPTVM: 
ATQVE FINITVM . 
IN FERIA , MATYE! ., 

After the latter passage comes a collect ap- 
propriate to the festival of St. Matthew, and 
then, at the bottom of the page, is the erasure. 
By’ the use of a weak solution of gallic acid in 
spirits of wine, Mr. Graves revived the traces 
of the original writing a good deal; and, aided 
by a magnifying glass, he succeeded, at the e- 
pense of much time and labour, in deciphering 
the greater part of the erased writing. In itis 
read Heres Patricii, which undoubtedly meant 
the successor of St. Patrick in the see of Ar- 
magh ; and thus we at once gain this.additional 
and positive information, that the scribe who 
wrote the book was contemporary with some 
Archbishop of Armagh whose name ended with 
ach, as these letters are also decipherable ; and 
this cannot be said of the earlier Ferdomnach, 
who died a.p. 727. It appears from a passage in 
fol. 18, 6, that Flann Febla had attained the pri- 
macy before the book was written, and he was 
succeeded by Suibne, who outlived this Fer- 
domnach. Nay, more, if we muy trust the list 
of the Archbishops of Armagh, contained in the 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 99, 6,.or that given by Col- 
gan from the Psalter of Cashel, there had been 
no Archbishop of Armagh, whose name termi- 
dated thus, for more than a hundred years pre- 
vious to the death of the first Ferdomnach. On 
the other hand we know that, in the time of 
the second Ferdomnach, there were three Arch- 
bishops of Armagh whose names ended in ach, 
Foendelach, Connmach, and ‘orbach. But 
further, enough remains of the letter preceding 
the final ach to indicate that it was a ); 
certainly enough to shew that it could not have 
been either an / or anm, Moreover, in the space 
occupied by the name, there is not room fer 
seven or eight letters. On these grounds Mr. 
Graves concludes that the name was that oi 
Torbach, whose death is thus recorded in the 
Annals of the four Masters: 

A.D. 808. ‘lorbach, son of Gorman, Scribe, Lectiver, and 

Abbot of A:magh was he, of the Kinel Torbaigh, 4. & 

of Hly-Kelly of Bregia, 
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Introducing then the name of Torbach, Mr. 
Graves proposes to restore the whole passage 
thus : 

F poMNACH . HVNC. LIB 

E RVM. E DICTANTE 

n ToORBACH , HEREDE . PAT 

RICII . SCRIPSIT. 

Torbach held the primacy, acoording to the 
catalogues of the Psalter of Cashel, and the Leab- 
jar Breac, for a single year ; and his death took 
place on the 16th of July: “colitur 16° Julii,” 
cavg Colgan, T. T. p. 294. Since, then, the 
writing of the Gospel of St. Matthew in the 
Rook of Armagh was finished on St. Matthew’s 
estival day, the 21st of September, and during 
Torbach’s ~—- it must have been in the 
year 807. If we could be quite sure that the 
jalf-erased name terminated in bach, there 
would remain no reasonable ground for doubting 
the conclusion at which Mr. Graves has arrived. 
For the satisfaction, however, of those who may 
not participate in the certainty which he feels as 
yegardsthis point, he thinks it right to notice the 
‘following circumstances, which, although not de- 
serving the name of proofs, tend in some degree 
to confirm the probability of his conjecture. The 
Torbach above mentioned having been himself a 
scribe of Armagh, the copying of the precious ma- 
nuscripts of the see was such a work as we might 
expect to find undertaken during hisprimacy : and 
ofthesecond Ferdomnach weare informed,notonly 
that he was ascribe of Armagh in Torbach’s time, 
but that he was renybn7s coszane, a choice 
scribe, a fit person to be intrusted with so impor- 
tanta work, Certainly the penmanship of the 
Book of Armagh is of the most consummate 
excellence. 'The whole ofthe writingisremarkable 
forits distinctness and uniformity. All the letters 
areelegantly shaped, and many of the initials are 
executed with great artistic skill. The last verses 
of$t. John’s Gospel, fol. 103, a, may be espe- 
cally referred to, as exhibiting a specimen of 
pamanship which no scrivener of the present 
day could attempt to rival. It is also worthy of 
notice, that, about the time of Torbach’s pri- 
macy, the inroads of the Danes in the north of 
Ireland and the adjoining islands, were becom- 
ing so frequent and serious, that the eccle- 
siasties of Armagh might well have been 
anxious to take measures for the preserva- 
ti of their records. In the year 802 the 
Scandinavian pirates plundered the monastery 
of Hy, on which occasion many of the inmates, 
both laymen and monks, perished, ‘hey again 
attacked it in 806, and put to death no less than 
sixty-eight of the monks. In 807 they effected 
a landing on the Irish coast, and, penetrating as 
far as Roscommon, destroyed it, and laid waste 
the surrounding country, But it was not till 
831 that they entered Armagh. In that year, as 
we learn from the annals of the Four Masters, 
they plundered it three times in the course of 
one month, Lt had never before been taken pos- 
session of by foreigners. 

Mr. Graves stated that, on mentioning to his 
friend Mr. Petrie the fact of his having ascertained 
the name of the scribe of the Book of Armagh to 
be Ferdomnach, Mr. Petrie at once informed him, 
that he had, many years ago, made a drawing of a 
tombstone at Clonmacnoise, on which that name 
appeared, ‘The character of the inscription, and 
the style of the cross, belong, as Mr. Petrie thinks, 
tothe ninth century, It is not unlikely that this 
may be the tombstone of the very person by whom 
the Book of Armagh was transcribed. His having 
been buried-at Clonmacnoise rather than at Ar- 
Magh, furnishes no.argument to the contrary. We 
— many distinguished ecclesiastics and 
re men camefrom remote places to pass their 
et days as pilgrims at Clonmacnoise. It might 

: Oat Fesdommnach retired to that place when 
— 1 was plundered by the Danes in 831. It 

snot alittle remarkable, thatthe Book of Lecan, in 


us with the pedigree of a Ferdomnach, twenty- 
third in descent from Conary More, Monarch of 
Ireland, whose reign commenced a.p.158. Allow- 
ing thirty years to a generation, we should bring 
the time of this Ferdomnach just down to the mid- 
dleofthe ninth century. Forthediscovery of this 
curious coincidence Mr. Graves is indebted to 
Mr. Eugene Curry, who, at his request, most 
kindly undertook the laborious task of making 
the necessary searches. 

Sir William Betham, in his accountof thismanu- 
script, has assigned tv it an earlier date, assum- 
ing it to have been written by Aidus, Bishop of 
Sletty, who died a.p, 699. And in this he hasbeen 
followed by Mr. Westwood, in his recently pub- 
lished Paleographia Sacra, Sir William Betham, 
wanting the positive evidence now brought for- 
ward, appears to have been led to that conclusion 
by a passage in the Life of St. Patrick, tol. 20, 6: 
“Hee pauca de Sancti Patricii peritid et vir- 
tutibus Wunchu Wace u Wachcheny, dictante 
Aiduo Slebtiensis civitatis episcopo, conscripsit.”’ 
But it would seem that these words were only 
intended to convey, that the memoir of St. 
Patrick was originally drawn up at the desire 
or command of Aidus, just as the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and probably the whole Book of 
Armagh, was transcribed by Ferdomnach, dic- 
tante herede Patricii, at the bidding of the then 
Archbishop of Armagh. The original Lite of 
St. Patrick, by Muirchu, together with the an- 
notations of Tirechan, were evidently becoming 
illegible at the time that Ferdomnach’s copy of 
them was made. This is sufficiently indicated 
by notes in the margin, which show that the 
scribe found it difficult, in many places, to read 
the manuscript from which he was transcribing. 
Whatever abatement, therefore, has been made 
from the supposed age of the Book of Armagh, 
is fully compensated for by the knowledge that 
it is a copy from documents which were them- 
selves old in the year 807. 

It is not easy to conjecture at what time the 
erasures now noticed were made in the manu- 
script. They seem not only to have concealed 
the name of the scribe from those scholars 
through whose hands the manuscript has passed 
at different times, but to have escaped their 
observation. At all events, they are not men- 
tioned by those antiquaries who have hitherto 

ublished descriptions of the Book of Armagh. 

t is hardly possible to conceive how so intelli- 
gent a scholar as Lhwyd could have spoken as 
he does of the commonly received belief, that it 
was in the handwriting of St. Patrick, if the 
name of the real scribe, Ferdomnach, had ap- 
peared in eight or more places. And if he had 
not himself observed the signature of the real 
scribe, it could scarcely have passed unnoticed 
by Mr. A. Brownlow, who, on purchasing the 
book, ‘after it had been left in pledge for 4/7. by 
F. Mac Moyre, carefully arranged and numbered 
the folios, and marked in the margin the begin- 
nings of the chapters of the several books of the 
New Testament,—a task in the execution of 
which -he must necessarily have examined every 
single page of the book. On these grounds, 
Mr. Graves is inclined to believe that the era- 
sures were made before the manuscript came 
into the possession of Mr. Brownlow, that is to 
say, about the year 1680. 





PINE ARTS. 

The Bottle. By George Cruikshank. 

We have often spoken of Cruikshank as the 
Hogarth of our day, and this publication more 
than ever establishes the resemblance. ‘Lhe in- 
culcation of some high moral, by a series of 
picture illustrations, is, perhaps, one of the most 
effective that can be applied. The eye reccives 
impressions more readily than any otner organ, 
and conveys them to the mind even more vividly 





the library of the Royal Irish Acudemy, furnishes 


progress seems circuitous; what we hear, is 

more evanescent, to youth and childhood in 

particular. The visible representation of objects 

is a sure, and a deep, and a lasting source of in- 

telligence, and the skilful artist can thus employ 

one of the best plans of education. In the series 

of eight prints before us, George Cruikshank has 

told the sad and tragic story of gin drinking—an 

old Hogarthian subject, and one, theevilsof which 

can never be too often enforced. In the upper 

classes of society, an immense improvement has 

taken place within the last half century, and 

drunkenness has almost disappeared from re- 

spectable life. But among the lower orders, 

there is still too much to lament; and wlien we 

consider the horrid stuff which they consume, 

shortening life through years of disease and pain, 

we must hail with approbation every attempt to 
warn them against the abomination so fraudu- 

lently prepared to tempt them trom the paths of 
sobriety. From the first kindly drop which the 
husband persuades his young and reluctant wife 
to taste, to the final catastrophes of death, mur- 

der, and madness, we travel here through the 
melancholy record, and see vice gradually, 

though rapidly, supersede virtue, sottishness, 
supplant industry, and atrocious guilt erase 
every trace of human nature, respect for self, and 
love of kind, The horrors of the close are almost 
too much for susceptible nerves; but lessons of 
truth must be strongly enforced, and our graphic 
instructor has not failed to put all his pith into 
these exhibitions of the progress of crime from 
apparently a very innocent beginning. That 
his ‘“ Bottle”’ will be very popular there can be 
no doubt; and we trust it will have a wide effect 
in making all bottles less so. 








FOREIGN CORRESPON DENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, 3lst Aug. 1847. 

S1r,—I shall not dwell, as you seem to recoil 
from the recital, upon the frightful murder which 
has left so profound an impression on every 
mind; nor will I allude to the suicide of the 
murderer, nor to the letters of the victim, pub- 
lished to day by several papers, and which have 
added, if possible, to the immense commiseration 
she excites. How eloquent they are, those let- 
ters! How noble and resigned is the spirit 
which pervades them! They attest glorious 
struggles, admirable victories, obtained over her- 
self by this generous-hearted woman, who was 
so misunderstood, so insulted, by the mother 
whose children had been taken from her care and 
all available means adopted to depreciate her in 
their minds. Those letters, in a word, are a 
providential consolation which public conscience 
much needed. They prove that beside the 
fiend, there was an angel, and the most sublime 
virtues existing under the influence of the most 
perverse inclinations. It is almost a rehabilitation 
of our national character—a powerful attenuation 
of the anathemas which our present state of 
society might justly deserve. 

Meanwhile, other scandalqus occurrences’ 
take place. A man of high birth, Count Alfred 
de Montesquieu, at the age, of fifty-three, com- 
mits suicide, after having lost by gambling the 
enormous sum of 1,700,000f. (£68,000). Other 
reports attribute his death to his having com- 
mitted forgeries, hoping thereby to obviate the 
ruin of his affairs. 

Nor is this all. It appears that the same day 
on which M. de Praslin gave back his guilty scul 
to God, another Peer of France, who bears one 
of the finest names of the Empire, stabbed his 
mistress, after a violent quarrel with her. The 
wound, fortunately, was not serious. The vie- 
tim, frightened at the consequences, after having 
denounced the criminal, hagtened in her exami- 
nation to declare that she had provoked him to 
this act of brutal yiolence, by injurious expres 





than any other medium, When we read, the 
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sions and even blows. ‘This circumstance was 
made use of to screen the accused from the action 
of the laws, and several of his colleagues have 
contrived to make him instantly quit France. The 
public papers are beginning to report this affair, 
which occurred four or five days ago, but have 
not. yet dared to enter into details. For my 
part [ have it on good authority, and with the 
exception of the culprit’s name, I feel myself 
authorized to give you this communication. 

A law-suit, which has lately been tried at the 
“Cour d’ Assizes,”’ comes, quite opportunely, to 
prove that many of the crimes we daily witness 
are to be attributed to the deteriorating influence 
of an unwholesome style of literature. La Démo- 
cratie Pacifique, a paper upholding the doctrines 
called Fourieristes, had been brought before a 
jury on account of an article in which every 
sort of moral feeling had been deliberately braved 
and trampled upon. This publication, entitled 
“ La part des femmes” could not be defended, 
even by the prisoners’ own counsel, The adyo- 
cates for the author of the article and the editor 
of the journal could only maintain, that, in the 
literary atmosphere we breathe, the passages 
condemned were authorized by the example 

iven in writings, of a far more dangerous ten- 

ency, from the pens of M.M. Eugéne Sue, Bal- 
zac, 'Theophile Gautier,—all men decorated and 
distinguished by Government, and who write 
for Conservative papers. ‘This system of recri- 
mination could but ill justify the accused parties, 
who, being declared guilty by the jury, were 
condemned by the Court to one month’s im- 
prisonment, and 100 francs, fine. 

M. de Bonald has written to this effect: ‘“ Lite- 
rature is the expression of society. This being 
true, we have much reason to grieve in perusing 
most of the works of contemporary writers, but 
there is no room for surprise. When corrup- 
tion has worked itself into every class; when, 
in every grade of society, we meet shameful 
vices, cowardly hypocrisy, cynic eifrontery; 


when each day reveals to us some base action 
or crime; if it be true that the stage is the 
mirror of the sentiments, passions, and ideas 
which give to every age its tone and character-— 
what are the scenes which the theatres can 


unroll before our eyes? Atrocities or mere 
shows. And this is what is done by them.” 
It is by such lines as these, or words tending 
to the same end, that begin all the accounts 
given of a new melodrama which was acted last 
week at the Ambigu Comigue. You see Society 
accuses Literature, and Literature retorts upon 
Society. ‘Let us have better precepts,” says 
one; “Give us better examples,” replies the 
other. ‘The scenes you represent corrupt us :” 
“We paint from nature—nothing more.” 
Strange dialogue! the conclusion to be drawn 
from which is desperate; for if we must speak 
our’ mind, both interlocutors have reason on 
their side. Ifa people were uot already viti- 
ated, corrupt writings would not be accepted to 
charm their leisure hours. And on the other 
hand, our novelists must be sunk very low, 
even in their own esteem, to curry popularity 
for their fictions at the price most of them pay 
for it; that is, by the sacrifice of every chaste 
inspiration, and a total neglect of every moral 
duty. 
The melodrama in question is taken from an 
enormous novel, which I once before alluded to, 
when speaking of the foolish pageant exhibited 
here when the first publication of the Era took 
place. On the boulevards might then be seen 
vehicles crowded with persons wearing masks, 
ting the principal personages of the 
novel, and aboye them waved a banner with 
thesé words in bright red on a black ground: 


THE BEVIL’S SON, 
BY PAUL FEVAL, 


READ THE * ERA”!!! 





But the Era was not read much, notwith- 
standing the Devil’s Son. And the Devil's 
Offspring now re-appears, after two years, 
dished-up and seasoned for representation by 
M. Frederic Soulié, who has kindly protected 
the dramatic début of M. Paul Féval. A worthy 
association truly, Arcades ambo! between these 
two men of the same school, and guilty of the 
same literary sins. 

The produce of their united labours is a tissue 
of adventures increasing one above another in 
horror. Murders under the semblance of duels, 
poisonings to inherit property, ruifians leagued 
together for the perpetration of the blackest 
deeds. The plot of the story runs upon the 
question of deciding whether the immense estate 
of a noble Hungarian will become the prey of a 
band of wretches, associated to seize upon it, or 
whether its rightful heir (after narrowly es- 
caping sharing the fate of his father and mother, 
who die by poison) will succeed in defeating the 
plots of those who seek his life. He would 
assuredly perish if he had not the assistance of 
his three bastard brothers; the eldest of whom, 
in particular, the noble-minded Otho, begins 
with his persecutors an incessant struggle, the 
numerous chances of which, spun out during 
eleven acts, fill with terror and delight the en- 
lightened audience, for whom this coarse fable 
has been invented. 

I shall not repeat here what I have frequently 
observed to you before, touching these produc- 
tions—long novels, whose sole merit consists in 
the complication, the multiplicity of situations, 
—in the accumulation of events, strange, un- 
heard of, sometimes even impossible. What 
can be said, that has not been said before, against 
these disordinate sentiments, savage appetites, 
furious passions, and that mad style of writing 
which is peculiarly the essence of these works ? 
Let us hope that the fashion of these things will 
change, as all fashions do, and that its very 
excess will produce a re-action favourable to 
good sense, and good ‘taste, and that honest 
feelings will be expressed in a style at once 
natural and plain. 

The Opera will re-open in September. The 
boxes have been enlarged, the stalls improved, 
new staircases facilitate circulation ; the green- 
room has been sumptuously decorated, the lob- 
bies carpeted, and the entrance-hall protected 
from the cold. If we obtain a prima donna, 
tenor, and basso, all will be as it should. 

I conclude my letter by an eccentric piece of 
news which goes far to prove that we can also 
relish what in England you call “fun.” We read 
in several morning papers : 

“The tribunal of correction in Nantes has con- 
demned to a fine of 16 francs the last functionary 
of the law (the public executioner), ... . for 
having illegally practised Physic !”’ 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
RED INDIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


[Several numbers of a New York weekly Journal; edited 
by Mr. C. F. Hoffinan, having been obligingly forwarded 
to us, we are glad to welcome the publication as one of 
real literature, rather tolerant feeling,* and superior 
talent. It is particularly addressed to authors, readers, 
and publishers, and deserves well of them all. Among its 
reviews of new works is one on the subject expressed at 
the head of this notice, and founded on a quarto of sixty 
pages recently issued by the Indian department of govern- 
ment at Washington; from which, and from old authors 
whose statements have been forgotten, we gather some 
curious views of this interesting inquiry—the more inter- 
esting, because the races to which it relates have passed 
and are passing away with all their customs, their beliefs, 
and their legends. We stare to be told that there are 
traces of Ghebir Worship at Natchez; but we will now 
take up the thread of our transatlantic contemporary, and 
adapt his principal points to our columus, which delight 
in this sort of information.] 





* Yet sufficiently national and anti-English, as may be 
seen in the number for June 19th, in which the writer 
answers an intemperate piece of folly hurtful to the 
Yankee amour propre, in some London periodicals, in a 
style equally foolish and more angry.—[Ep, Lit, Gaz.] 





“ In studying the mythology of our aborigines 
the first particular which claims our attention, 
is their idea of the human soul; its existence 
previous to this life, and its destination here. 
after. That excellent observer, Dr, Edwin 
James, who accompanied Major Long in his 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and who 
has recorded his personal experience of Indian 
manners and character in more than one work 
upon their habits and customs, says (Col, N, y 
Hist, Soc.) that it is common to hear the In. 
dians, in conversation, speak of ‘ coming above,’ 
as Synonymous with birth ; and that they speak 
thus in allusion to the idea that the shadows of 
men, or, as we would term them, their souls, or 
spirits, existed previous to their birth at some 
places under the ground. This, we think, it 
will be admitted, is a peculiar and most remark. 
able starting point in the. psychology of a bar. 
barous people! Certainly they who begin their 
system of doctrine, by claiming a locality for 
the soul before it comes upon earth, are entitled 
to have their speculations treated with some 
respect, when they attempt to trace its destina- 
tion after its wayiaring on our planet is over, 

‘** Now, these opinions of the previous exist 
ence of the soul in some other sphere are com- 
mon to all the families of the two great Algon- 
quin and Iroquois stocks, which extended over 
Canada and the whole northern part of the 
United States. 

“But what is this soul that thus ‘comes above” 
is it the ‘anima,’ the vital spirit of the Latin? js 
it the Wuxy, the ethereal spirit of the Greek? or 
how does it agree in meaning with the ideas which 
we attach to the word ‘soul? The new Indian 
word used by Elliott in his translation of the Gos- 
pels to render the phrase ‘my soul’ and that 
adopted by Loskiel in his missionary labours 
among the Delawares, afford us no assistance, 
These translators are often obliged arbitrarily to 
adopt some one word to express that which the 
Indian only shadows forth by a periphrasis ; and 
the term thus pressed into religious service, 
though made, in time, to define an orthodox idea 
to Indian ears, represents only the notions which 
have been impinged upon him by his Christian 
teachers, not those which are native to his own 
peculiar modes of thinking. The word given by 
Volney, in his Maumee Vocabulary, as a transla- 
tion for either of thethree English words, ‘mind,’ 
or ‘soul,’ or ‘spirit,’ is atchipaia, and this 
word he is obliged to tell us*in a note, does not 
after all mean either ‘mind,’ or ‘soul,’ or 
‘spirit,’ but literally, in strict translation, ‘a 
flying phantom!’ Again, the fidelity of this 
translation is called in question by one of Vol- 
ney’s commentators (Dr. James) ; but its true 
Indian character seems sufficiently established 
by another word, in another Indian dialect, 
which is used by Dr. James as referring directly 
to the soul, and which expresses, as nearly as may 
be, this same idea of a fleeting phantom orshadow. 
‘An Indian (says James) of whom I made some 
inquiries respecting a friend of his that had re- 
cently died, replied to me in a very earnest man- 
ner, ‘ kunkotow naiponit otahchuk,’ at no time will 
die his shadow.’ Otahchuk, says the same excel- 
lent authority, is the same word which they use 
for the shade cast by any body when the sun is 
shining; but its primitive meaning is distinct 
and universally understood, like that of the Latin 
word anima, or the Greek dyvemog or rveupa, 
which meant originally wind! Now it is well 
known that our word spirit is derived from the 
Latin spirare, to ‘breathe,’ and English poetry 
has familiarized all of us with the terms shade 
and shadow, used with the same figurative 
signification which the Indians attach to them 
in a similar connexion. Whether or not their 
opinions respecting the nature of the shadow 
are entirely analogous to our own, will appear 
hereafter. Dr. James, when on duty at Praine 
du Chien, heard some Indiansrep roving one of 
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desert him. 


natural aperture of 
Turner’s Journal in Asia Minor ). 


of every kind. 


their tribe, who had been ill, for what they con- 
sidered imprudent exertion and exposure during 
his recovery, telling him that ‘his shadow was 
not-yet well settled,’ meaning that he was still so 
weak that his soul was constantly ready to 
As to the position of the soul 
while in the body, we do not find that our 
Indians, like some of the ancients, assign any 
articular part as the residence of the imperish- 
able spirit; but while the majority believe with 
ourselves that it is immaterial, and, therefore, 
when wishing to escape, not retarded in its 
motions by material obstacles, it is said that 
many among the wide-spread family of the 
Siour insist, with the Nessairee of the East, that 
the soul can only make its exit through some 
the body (James and 


“But we have not yet got at half the attributes 


of a human soul, according to the Indian belief. 
Of these, the chief one seems to be the power 
which the soul has when it first springs fresh 
and energetic from its now rejected earthly 
tabernacle, to impart its ethereal nature to all 
material objects that ministered to its comfort in 
life. We are all familiar with the fact, that our 
Indians inter with the deceased his war-dress, 
hisarms, his calumet, and his barbaric ornaments 
These, according to Le Jeune, | 
who wrote a century since, as well as according 
totravellers of our own day, become endowed 
with the power of flinging their shade also into 
the far shadow-land, if they are devoted to the 
departed. warrior on the instant he commences 
his journey on ‘ the path of the dead.’ 
traordinary personage, Emmanuel Swedenborg 
himself, could not believe more thoroughly that 
he would smoke his German meerschaum in the 
land of spirits, than does our spiritual Indian, 
that the ghost of the pipe which often consoled 
his weary hunts upon the earth, will faithfully 
regale his ghostly senses in the land of shadows. 


That ex-: 


“We have now traced the soul of the red man 


in its origin and its attributes, but we have not 
yet discussed its character, nor pointed out the 
all-important particular in which it differs from 
the soul of a white man; and in which, as we 
think, all will be ready to admit the red soul has 
a decided advantage over its white sister spirit. 
It is, then, a double soul ! 


“Among the Chippewas, a covering of cedar 


batk is put over the top of the grave to shed the 
rain. This is roof-shaped, and the whole struc- 
ture looks slightly like a house in miniature. It 
has gable-ends, and through one of these, at the 
head of the grave, a hole is cut. 
craft once asked a Chippewa why this was done. 


Mr. School- 


“<To allow the soul io pass out and in,’ said 


the Indian. 


“*T thought (said Mr. 8.) that you believed 


then, can it remain in the body? 
“*There are two souls 
philosopher. 


“*How can that be?’ 


that the soul went up from the body, at the 
time of death, to a land of happiness! How, 


5? 


,’ answered the Indian 


“*Tt is easily explained,’ continued the Chip- 


pewa. ‘You know that in dreams we pass over 
wide countries, and see hills, and lakes, and 
mountains, and many scenes which pass before 
our eyes and affect us; yet, at the same time, 
our bodies do not stop, and there is a soul left 
with the body—else it would be dead! 
You perceive it must be another soul that accom- 
Panies us! *—(Schoolcraft’s Oneota.) 
“This same idea of the duplicate character of 
the soul (the Greek aveuog and Wuyn) is trace- 
able among the Iroquois, or Six Nations, and is 
distinetly attributed to the Huronsby theexcellent 
and reliable Pére de Brebeouf, writing nearly 
two centuries since, as we shall show in recur- 
ring to this point hercafter. 

‘At present, we will not consider these little 
excutsious of the lingcring spirit so loath to 


So 


leave its favourite haunts, but follow it upon the 
journey along the terrible path of thedead. The 
path, says the Indian death-song— 
‘ The path which has been traced out 
We and all men must walk.” 

“¢The path of ghosts,’ or the ‘Spirit Trail,’ 
as the milky way is called, in different dialects 
of our: aborigines, leads to a distant country, 
where the shadows of those who have heretofore 
sojourned on the earth, are now pursuing occu- 
pations and amusements, marrying and giving 
in marriage, as in the elysium of Swedenborg. 
But before the newly departed shadow can 
reach those blessed islands, amid which lie em- 
bowered the villages of the dead, many obstacles 
are to be encountered, and many difficulties 
overcome. The disembodied shades must cross 
ariver, too deep and rapid to be forded, in a 
stone canoe; they must next traverse a bottom- 
less chasm, bridged only by an enormous snake, 
on whose slimy back they walk; and finally 
pass over a still more boisterous torrent than 
the preceding, upon a single tottering log, which 
spans the roaring gulph below. This log is 
constantly vibrating upwards and downwards, 
with such violence, that many, alike children 
and adults, are precipitated into the gulph, when 
they are changed into fish and turtles, and 
other cold-blooded animals. 

‘‘Of those, who effect in safety the transit of 
these perilous passes, and arrive at the villages 
of the dead, all are not equally well received ; 
some are fallen upon and worried by huge dogs, 
which they meet on the brink of the river that 
girdles the blessed islands, others, when they 
come to the lodges of those who had been their 
acquaintances when living, are coldly received or 
altogether refused admittance. Many of the 
shadows crowd around those who have just 
arrived, and question them respecting those left 
behind, and when ‘such and such person may be 
expected, 

‘In the villages of the dead, which are large 
and numerous beyond anything that is known 
upon the earth, some are engaged in feasting, 
many in ceremonies like those of the medicine 
dance, others in hunting, fishing, and smoking. 
In the dances, says Dr. James, all those who 
have died in consequence of being stabbed, dance 
on their heads with their feet upwards. Charle- 
voix, in speaking of the Canadian Indians, says, 
they have taken it into their head that in the 
other world, the souls of those who have died a 
violent death, have no intercourse with the rest, 
and on this principle, they burn or bury them 
immediately, and sometimes before they are quite 
dead. This is certainly a most singular usage 
in a people so devoted to war that it was a kind 
of religion with them. We have met with no 
confirmation of it elsewhere, and we are strongly 
disposed to think, that admitting the existence 
of so striking an inconsistency upon this autho- 
rity, the peculiar view, and the brief funeral 
rites conscquent upon it, must spring from the 
Indian belief, that the souls of warriors have a 
heayen of their own, to which they are instantly 
transported when they fall in battle, without 
being obliged to traverse the customary path 
of the dead. 


[To be continued.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 

SAMUEL TURNER, ESQ,, F.R.S. 
Tue death of this much-respected gentleman, on 
Saturday last, aged 71, at Misborne House, near 
Liverpool, claims a record in our columns. His 
liberal entertainment of the British Association 
at Liverpool, and his attendance at subsequent 
meetings, showed his love of science; and if his 
attachment to literature ‘was gratifying to others, 





personal recollections. He it was who first 


to us it was endeared by the most touching of 


and bade us launch on that uncertain sea, whose 
storm and sunshine have made our life. . He was 
our friend to the last, and ever took a warm, in- 
terest in our career, kindly encouraging, and only 
too partially praising what we coulddo, Itmay 
be mentioned, as a singular coincidence, that in 
the last conversation we had with him, he spoke 
of the remarkable fact (as connected with the 
doctrine of life insurances) that there had not 
been a death in his family (of eight we think) 
during forty years, and the youngest was over 
the age of three score; alas! the shadow, and 
the coming event—his own death. He was the 
son of Samuel Turner, an eminent West Indian 
merchant, in London, and brother of Dr. Turner, 
so high in the ranks of the living faculty. 


NICHOLAS CARLISLE, ESQ., 


For more than forty years secretary to the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, died at Margate on 
Friday, the 27th August, in the 77th year of 
his age. He added to his name the distinctions 
of K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.A.S., &e. &., and 
was the author of several works on archeologi- 
cal subjects; his publications began abont forty 
years ago, the first we can refer to being his 
Topographicai Dictionary of England, 2 vols. 4to. 
in 1808; the Topographical Dictionary of Ireland 
followed in a 4to volume, 1810; that of Wales, 
another 4to, in 1811; and that of Scotlaud 
and the Islands of the British seas, 2 vols. 
4to, in 1813. In the arduous office which he 
held, Mr. Carlisle was a straightforward and up- 
right functionary, setting his face against the 
intrigues and party movements which have so 
frequently distracted and injured the Society. 
It is to be hoped, for its benefit, and renewed or 
increased efficiency, that a competent successor 
may be elected to conduct its business at home 
and carry on its correspondence abroad. The 
experience of Sir H. Ellis ought to be joined 
with the activity of a younger co-adjutor, who 
could relieve him from a considerable ‘Share of 
the laborious duties which are required of the 
secretaries. ‘The supply of communications is a 
very important concern; and none_ but a distin- 
guished antiquary “should be considered eligible 
for the task. We trust that no favouritism will 
be suffered, for, on the choice, much will depend 
of the continued decline or restoration of this 
National Institution. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON COMING FROM THE DESERT TO THE SHORE OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
RipinG the Desert, silent and austere, " 
At once methought I heard a well-known voice, 
And saw, a sight that made my heart rejoice, 
The ocean’s old familiar face appear : 
And how that sound was music in my ear, 
And how that sight refreshing, ye may tell 
Who in the midst of scenes as lone and drear 
Have met a friend that ye have loved as well! 
Then turning to the wilderness once more, 
Lingering I left that cheerfut sight behind ; 
But still for many a mile the welcome wind 
The murmuring music of the surges bore, 
Until the voice, that seemed ‘* Farewell ” to say, 
In the dumb, solemn desert died away. iy 





THOU DOST NOT LOVE ME, 
Tov dost not love me! take away 
Those arms that twine around me; 
I thought thee true as tongue can say? 
1 think thee—what I’ve found thee. 
Go, take to other maids thy kiss, 
Nor deem of me so lowly, a 
That I could stoop my heart’to this, 
A love so false, unholy. 


I will not have thine arm so fond, 
Nor hear thy tongue’s deceiving : 
Oh, what are words when all beyond 
Is full of deepest grieving! 
Take, take thy false, false kiss away, 
‘Those eyes, those looks, that chill me; 
I cannot, will not, dare not stay— 
Thy falsehood else will kill me! 
CHARLES SWAIN. 








turned our bark from other intended pursuits, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








VARIBTIBS. 


The Mary-le-bone Theatre.—That there is still 
popular feeling in favour of Shakspere and a 
national drama was more than demonstrated on 
Monday evening, when this theatre, in the far 
north-west of London, was opened under the 
management of Mrs. Warner, and was filled 
from floor to ceiling by an earnest and attentive 
audience, to witness Shakspere’s play of -the 
Winter’s Tale, Mrs. Warner has gathered 
round her from all the provinces a good working 
company, and, for an opening night, really sur- 
prised us with the generally efficient manner in 
which the play was produced and acted. Leontes 
found a fit representative in Mr. Graham, as did 
Polizenes in Mr. Johnstone; Mrs. Warner was 
all that could be desired as Hermione, and all 
the minor p:rts were not only carefully, but 
well played: indeed, it was altogether a very 
gratifying entertainment, and we hope that the 
undertaking may prove more than prosperous 
in hands that have shown so much care in com- 
mencing to cater for the people in this hitherto 
d region. 

The Royal Free Hospital seems, from the 
newspapers, to have a good deal to contend with, 
and to be obliged to reduce its establishment 
and its provisions for succouring the poor. As we 
took much interest in the prosperity of this 
charity, and devoted some of our columns to its 
cause, we cannot but regret this result, espe- 
cially as it was for a long while so liberally sup- 
ported by the public. Whether any of the 
charges brought against its management, and 
which provoked much discussion, have injured 
it in opinion, or whether it really stand in need 
of reform, are questions which it is desirable 
should be set at rest, so as to restore confidence 
and reinstate so necessary an institution in the 
full exercise of its benevolent purposes. 

Roman Remains.—In digging the foundation 
for the Railway terminus at St. Leonards, Perth, 
a quantity of human bones and stone coffins 
have been discovered. Urns of burnt clay, some 
of them containing ashes, were found; and the 
North British Mail intorms us, that a Roman 
road, many feet below the present surface and 
immediately beneath a deep bed of clay, has 
also been brought to light. The strong Roman 
stations and desperate battles in these parts 
have left scattered relics of every kind and ves- 
tiges of their ancient works, such as the interest- 
ing ¢amp at: Ardoch, all over the country. 

An Earthquake in Egypt is noticed as an un- 
usual occurrence. The shock was felt at Alex- 
andria and Cairo on the morning of the 7th ult., 
slightly at the former place, though sufficiently 
to drive the inhabitants to the streets, ringing 
bells, stopping clocks, breaking glass, cracking 
houses, &c.; but severely at Cairo, many mosques 
being much damaged and lives lost. ‘The shock 
is stated to have past trom East to West, and 
serious accounts from Syria are anticipated. 

High Mathematics,—The following is Sir W. 
R. Hamilton’s theorem of hodographic isochro- 
nism. ‘ Iftwo circular hodographs, having a com- 
monchord, which passes through or tends towards 
a common centre of force, be cut perpendicularly 
by a third circle, the times of Hodographically 
describing the intercepted arcs will be equal. 

The Village Festival.—A picture on canvass, 
said to be by Rubens and his pupils, and a dupli- 
cate of that on panel in the Louvre, is now 
exhibiting in St. James’s-street. There are about 
ninety figures in it in nearly every posture and 
act of disgusting revelry, and the whole scene 
about the most ample concatenation of vulgarity 
we ever saw affixed to a great name, yet there is 
some clever painting in parts. 

The Houses of Parliament.—Letts & Co’s. is 
the first scant publication respecting the new 
Parliament. It is nothing more than the news- 
paper returns in a ‘' leetle bookie,” 





The Paris Academy of Inscriptions has issued 
the 2nd part of the 16th vol. of “‘ Notices, Extracts, 
&e., of the Manuscripts in the Royal Library,” 
commenced about sixty years ago. This part is 
an essay by Mr. Vincent, on original a 
upon Greek Music, a subject of infinite difficulty 
and respecting which we have verylittle certain 
information. The publication is admirably got 
up. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Monckton Milne’s Life and Works of John Keats, 
and Dr. Beattie’s Life and Letters of ‘Thomas Campbell, 
are announced to be published in America simultaneously 


with their English appearance, but in the small and cheap | 


form of l6mo. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS." 

The National Cyclopedia, vols. | and 2, 8vo. cloth, 
each 5s.—Journal of an Overland Expedition, in Australia, 
by Dr. Leichhardt, 8vo. cloth, 16s.—Arrowsmith’s Map of 
Dr. Leichhardt’s Route, 9s.—Enclyc opedia Metropoli- 
tana, re-issue, vol. 1.—Mental Philosophy, 4to. cloth, 21s. 
—The Players; or, the Stage of Life, by i. T. Serle, 3 vols., 
post 8vo. £1 lls. 6d.—Alison’s Europe, vol. 9, post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s.—Constitutional History of Dublin University, by 
Denis C. Heron, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.—Chambers’ Select 
Writings, vol. 7, 12mo. cloth, 4s.—Kennaway’s Sermons 
at Brighton, l2mo. cloth, new series, 7s. 6d.—Carter’s 
Remarks on Grave Stones, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.—Truefitt’s 
Architectural Sketches on the Continent, 4to. cloth, 
10s. 6d.—'The House of Shakspere, by F. W. Fairholt, fep. 
sewed, 2s, 6d.—The Curate of Wildmere, a novel, 3 vols., 
post 8vo, £1 lls. 6d.—Travels in Western Africa, in 1840 
and 1846, by John Duncan, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls.—The 
Prose Writers in America, by Rufus W. Griswold, royal 
8vo, 2ls.—Notes of a Kesidence at Rome, by Kev. M. 
Vicary, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Natural History of Stuck-up 
People, 18me. se wed, ls.—Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. 
25, 3s. 6d.—Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, vol. 1, 5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 
(This table shews the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Tue Lirerary Gazette has some industrious friends 
who have during several years amused the public by the 
invention and circulation of periodical reports that it has 
changed hands, or that some revolution or other has at- 
tended or was about to attend it. Latterly our respected 
old publisher having thought the time come to relieve his 
age from very active business employment, and another 
mechanical alteration having taken place, our “ indus- 
trious friends” have not failed to revive their usual misre- 
presentations, and with so much effrontery as even to im- 
pose upon individuals in reading and intellectual London 
circles. It seems expedient, therefore, to say at once that 
there is no foundation for their assertions—that the Ga- 
zette is precisely under the same literary and scientific di- 
rection it has been since its commencement, and that the 
only recent alterations have been additions to its home and 
foreign contributors, the original intelligence derived from 
whom in the last three numbers {cannot have escaped the 
notice of its readers. From these sources we think we 
may justly boast that at the dullest season of the year it s 
weekly sheet has been the fullest in interesting informa- 
tion. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1 r 
ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALB.—F. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partncr of this 
long-celebrated Establishment, iniorms the public that this Beer, 
wtp shi: Gapartmmereg ee bythe faculty, not being sold tu the Trade, 
can:only be procured at the Brewery, 
City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 





LONDON COMMITTEE for the PURCHASE 
of SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE.—The members of this Commit- 
tee are hereby informed that the MEETINGS ure HELD every 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY, at 4, at No. 18, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, until further notice. 
T. AMYOT, Esq., Chairman. 
¥, G@. TOMLINS, Hou. Secxetary. 
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ESTIMONIAL to Mr. BUCKINGHAM — 

Ata GENERAL MEETING of the Members of the 
British and Foreign Institute, held at their Rooms, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON in the Chair 

It was moved by J. W. Brett, Esq.; seconded by J J 

Forrester, Esq.; and carried unanimously,” 

That the thanks of the members of the Institute are dus 

to the resident director, for the zeal and perseverance with 


which he has devoted his time and labour to its affairs 
great personal sacrifices to himself, and for the satisfa 
manner in which he has conducted its proceedings 


yal 
Ctory 
> and 


this meeting strongly urges upon the members at large the 
propriety and justice of their united and gordial CO-0perae 
tion, in order to mark their due sense of his valuable ur. 
vices by some appropriate testimonial. 


The Earl of Devon, on putting this resolution tothe y 
begged to say that it had his entire approbation ; he had 
nessed himself all those qualities which had been so highly 


ote, 
wit- 


commended in Mr, Buckingham, and he must add that his 
excellent judgment under circumstances of great dif. 
culty, had been as strikingly exhibited as his perseverance. 
and his zeal. Whatever might be the ultimate issue of 
the affairs of the Institute, he could truly say that it was 
under the greatest obligations to Mr. Buckingham, and 
that Mr. Buckingham was under none whatever to it. Ajj 
the groundless rumours that had been so industriously 
circulated of its being a society for his exclusive benetit 
and by which he was to be mre | enriched, were known 
e 


to all who were acquainted with t 


p facts of the case to be 


perfectly untrue ; and, for his own part, he (Lord Deyoy) 
while he deeply regretted its termination, should never he 
ashamed of the part he had taken in its foundation and 
progress, as he believed its object to bea high and honour. 
able one, and perfectly practicable, if all who entered jt 
with such loud expressions of admiration had only fultilied 
their duty in practising what they professed, 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS ALREADY MADE FOR THE 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. BUCKINGHAM, 


TheEarlof Devon £25 


SirG.LarpentBart. 
J. Matheson, M.P. 
W. D.Child, Esq. 
P. Wickins 


Lord Sandon, M.P. 
R. S. Holford, Esq. 
Daniel Gaskel!Esq. 
H. S. Westmacott, 

Esq, 
Joseph Saville,Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Spranger 
G. P. Naylor, Esq. 
Lord DudleyStuart 
J. M. Morgan,Esq. 
‘Thomas Evans,Esq. 
Rey. J. S. Howson 
Rev. John Jarrett 
Lord Bishop of St. 

David’s.....+++ . 
Thomas Ensor,Esq. 
Capt.0.Foley,R.N. 
Henry Wilson,Esq. 
JeremiahSmithEsq 
Rey. C. S. Hassells 
G,. R. Morgan, Esq 
J. Anderson, Esq.. 
S. Courtauld, Esq. 
G. Courtauld, Esq. 
F, Seaman, Esq... 
H. Wayimouth,Esq. 
David Veasey, Esq 
J. Nicholetts, Esq 


J.ElliottSquare,Esq. 


G.Woodhouse,Esq. 
J. Simpson, Esq.... 
J. Muspratt, Esq. 
Wynn Ellis, Esq. 
Daniel Gaskell, Esq 
Greig ‘Thomson, 


ESq,. vecccceesece 
EdwardAustin,Esq - 


John Harman, Esq. 
C.Richardson,Esq. 
Vizard & Léman.. 
Rev. S. Ramsay.. 
John Kerrich, Esq. 
W. de C. Brooke, 

Esq..cceseccece 
The Earl Fortescue 
Rev. T. Surridge.. 
Joshua Satterfield, 


Rev. C. H. Rooper 
ir A. de Capel 
Broke ...ssee00+ 
Rev. F. Vincent.. 


Subscriptions will be received at the Bank 
Ransom ami Co., Pall-mall East, to the account 0 
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R. Oglander, Esq. £2 


John Greenside, 

Esq 
Gen. Sir Wm. G. 

Davy : 
James Hertz, Esq. 
Issac Unthank,Esq 
C. A. Helm, Esq. 


J. O, Bacchus,Esq. 
Robert Haywood, 

EaG-c0ccccce cvcce 
Rev, E. Larken.... 
J. F. Ledsam, Esq. 
J. Torkington,Esq. 
SirJ.Kennaway, Bt. 
F. T. White, Esq; 
James Painter,Esq. 
Henry Payne, Esq, 
G. M. Smith, Esq. 
Dr. W. Beattie.... 
G. R. Morgan,Esq. 
Capt. J. G. Green, 
Dr. Duesbury...... 
J. Watkins Brett, 


John Smith, Esq.. 
John Gwynne,Esq. 
R. W. Taylor, Esq. 
Rev, J. Pearson... 
Henry S. Laycock, 


Esq 
Major Agnew 
George Master, Esq 
Rev. JohnBanister 
T. Twining, jun., 


Esq 

Joseph Whittaker, 

13q . 
Rey. C. W. Davy.. 
James Taylor, Esq. 
T. A. Shaw, Esq.. 
Dr.W.F. Cumming 
Rev. Cecil Green.. 
F. G. West, Esq.. 


Wm, Evans, Esq., . 


q 
PeterGardner,Esq. 
Dr. Beattie... .... 
Lord Ashburton.. 
The Duke of Cle- 

veland.....+++++ 
Baron Von Audlau 
W. A, Munn, Esq. 
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of Messrs. 
f the 


Earl of Devon, as treasurer of the fund; or may be re 
mitted to JOHN WATKINS BRETT, Esq., honoraty 


secretary, at 13, Geerge-street, Hanover-square, 
; F i Chairman and Treasurer. 


(Signed) 


DEVON, 


uare 


J. W, BRETT, Hon, See 


le 


ih Bottield, 


ict ri 
jobs Britton, Exq 
Jjabua W. Butte 
‘The Kight Hon. & 
Mayor 
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LONDON COMMITTEE 


FOR THE PU 


ARCHASE OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 


Viscount Morpeth, M.P., Presipent. 


The Earl of Ellesmere, 


Vice he gg 


Peter Cunningham, Esq., ‘Treasure 
F. G. Tomlins, Esq., Hon. Gocretary. 


‘Thomas Amyot, Esq. F. Ms 
Sir eames Annesle: 
»yu Arden, Esq., 1 


ray brvo! 
= Hulte eo inecsbrider, Esq. 
ie Chaneellor Knight Bruce 
Joba Britton, Baq. 
Jha W. Butter Esq. 
The hight Hon. Sir Geo. Carroll, 


Char! wden lark ke, Es b 
Jord Albert D. Conyngham, M.P. 
Dr. Convily 


7. Crofton C 
P «Cunningham, Esq. ‘Freasurer 


(L Eastlake, Esq., R.A. 
fir Philip De Malpas Grey Eger- 


1 =: Hallam, Esq. 

& lpr » 
miiton, bsq. FS 

Bet ‘ili Harness 

TK Hervey, Esq. 

Hight Hon. Sidne ag M. 

Jawes Heywood, Esq. 

¥. Devonport Hill, ee . a c. 


Earl Howe 

Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, M.P. 
William Jerdan, Esq. 

Douylas Jerrold, E 

Charles Kemble, Esq. 

Charles Knight, "Esq. 

James Sheridan “pag Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Leig! 

‘Thomas Longman, 1 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay 


- I +E 
4 iscount tMahow, My. 
.H. 4 ‘Esa. 
hes H. H. Milm 
Monckton ‘Milnes. "Esq. op BEL. 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Viscount Morpeth, M.P.,President 
John Murray, 3. 
Marquis of Northampton 
John Oxenford, Esq 
Ph. Oe Pettigrew, Es , F.R.S8. 
J.K. Planche, Esq., S.A. 
Samuel Phillips, Ps. 
one of Powis, K.G. 
. Purland, 
He ry Reeve 
Samuel Rogers, sq. 
€ oo Smy th, R.N., F.S.A. 
ear, 


Viscount Strangford 


| Serjeant Talfourd, M.P. 


Professor Tom Ta 5g M.A. 

Alired Tennyson, E: 

W. J. Thoms, Esq., A. 

Thomas Thomson, ies -» M.D. 

¥. G. Tomlins, Esq , Hon. Sec. 
sir. F. B. Watson, K.c. H. 

Albert Way, Esq. 

Sir Richard Wesimacott,R.A. 

Rich. Westmacott, Esq., A.K.A. 





|Rev. James White 


omas Wright, Esq., M.A. 


P. 
Sir Charles Young, Garter King- 


at-Arins 


SUBSCRIPTIOTS ALREADY RECEIVED IN LONDON. 


Thomas Amyot, Esq. 
Yeriah Bouteid, Ley 
se 


GereCiuwes, Esq. 


Drdobn Conolly 
ver Cunningham, Esq. 
CW. Dilke, Esq. 
hes. Jowph Hambleton 
dames Hey wood bsq., M.P. 
Henry Hill, Esq. 
Matthew Devoaport Hill, 
Sir William Kay me 
Curles Kemble, Esq. 
(Charles Knight, ” Bs lo 
Geurge Sy 
Right Hoa. "is. Macau 
Visouut Mahon, M. P. 
John Milund, Esq. ° 
Museum Cab (F ty Members) 
Meaber of Clapham Athenwum 
Key. Greville Paillimore 
fT. Puri 10 groats) 
Small Suims( 
W. Ray Smee, Esq. . 
Henry stone Snvitin, Esq 
P.Gues: Jomalins, Es 
Profewor ‘Tom Taylor, ’ M.A. 

Wits 3. Thous, Esq. 
Mi. Waney 
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iscownt Morpeth, M.P. 
Niscouut Villiers” . 
baer of Stratford 
Huat, Esq, Cambridge 
or y* e0, F, ‘heapside 
“ Tika om Manchester 


4 Mathew W hite ide, Mart. 


0. Hunt? Tow: 
sa. Town a Clerk, Stratford 
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Jd. W. eae Esq. 
Pp on: 
H. by Hunt, Esq. 


a } T. Parker 
EF. Dodd, Esq., Mayor of Warwick 
J. Tibbets, Esq. , Town Clerk ditto. 
Alfred Norton, Esq., —— 
Mr. E. Gibbs, Strat ford 
R. B. Wheler +, ditto ° 
W.F. Lucy, Bag. Bh harlotte House, Stratford 
Miss Darlington Bradtford t 
MH ih yg 
Bloxam, 
R. Hobbes, wy Rtratiord 
Sir , a. r Skipwith » Bart. 
W. Ewart, Esq. 
Mr. J. Garllnes. Stratford . 
William Etty, Esq., R.A. 
Mrs. Phillips, Edstone Hall 
D. Gatten, Esq. 
Thomas Ashwin, Esq. erator | 
— Holte Bracebridge, 
Captain Mills, 52nd Light intaniry 
Mrs. Nightingale 
— Dixon, Esq., Stansted Park 
Miss Handley, Bracknell House 
Miss Hayward . 
Anonymous 
John Spottis woode, Esq. 
Subscriptions will be receiv ed by Perun Cunninonam, E 
Treasurer, 2, Madeley Villas, Victoria Road, Kensington; by Mr 
Roop, Agent to the $ hakespeare Society, 9, Great Newport Street, 
Leicester Square ; by the Unton Ban« or Lox: »N, 2, Princes Stre et, 
ee Street ; 4,Arygll Place, Regent Street, and Pall Mall, 
Sast. 
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F. G. TOMLINS, 
18, Anrinepon Srreet, WesTMINsTER, 
4th sae » 1847. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON, 


"(80 NAMED BY ROYAL PERMISSION,) 
FOR GRANTING CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION TO 
GOVERNESSES ; 
A Branch of the Governesses Benevolent 
Institution. 


Tue Committee have always been of opinion, that the Governesses 
of England cannot be permanently benetited, until the qualified 
members of the profession are able to produce some satisfactory evi- 
dence of their merits, and the less competent can obtain an ade- 
quate and orderly preparation for their work 


In order that the first of these benefits may be secured, and that 
that there may be sound deliberation as to the best means of effect- 
ing the other, the Committee have sought the co-operation of a 
body of Gentlemen, most of them connected with a Metropolitan 
College, many of them eminent for their pews abilities, all 
of them experienced in some department of instruction. 


These Gentlemen will superintend the examination of any Lady, 
who shall desire to prove her qualification for teaching any particu- 
lar branch of knowledge, und, if satistied of her competency, will 
grant a certificate. 


The examination will not be public, and will be conducted with 
the greatest regard to the feelings of the parties examined. 


Hon. Sec. 





The certificate will express as accurately as possible od opinion 
of the examiner, as to the qualification of the lady who is ex- 
amined, in his branch of instruction ; but without the least refer- 
ence to her merits as compared with those of any other Governess 
who may be examined at the same time. 


For the present the Committee are enabled, through the kindnes 
of the Gentlemen, who undertake the examination, to offer the 
certificate free of any charge. They cannot, however, promise that, 
hereafter, they may not be forced to make ‘demands upon the time 
of Gentlemen engaged in laborious professions, which may require 
some remuneration. 


It will be needful to obtain rooms for eadinpers me oe 
it is hoped, may hereafter be used for Lectures and Classes: it is pro- 
posed, therefore, to procure eligible premises near to those thd oc- 
cupicd by the Society. To meet this demand, to procure the ne- 
cessary apparatus an ‘books, and to secure advaniages to Gover 
nesses in any future and mere general scheme of edueation, it a 
proposed immediately to reccive subscriptions for the College Fund, 

The Committee earnestly hope, that the measures which they 
— way afford considerable comfort and security to parents. 

fhey cannot, indeed, relieve any mother or guardian of her natural 
responsibility. They cannot engage to give any sufficient informa- 
tion respecting the moral character, temper, or skillin management, 
to the Governesses to whom they grant certificates. An experi- 
enced examiner may make observations upon some such points, 
which will not be without their value ; but all that he can 
tively answer for is the knowledge of the Governess in the subje ect 
which she professes to teach. The Committee would be 7 to 
diminish—they would gladly increase—the diligence of parents, in 
ees inquiries respecting those to whom they conunit their 
children 

The following Gentlemen have kindly undertaken to form a Com- 
mittee, under whose superintendence the examinations shall be 
conducted. 

David ‘Thomas Ansted, Esq,, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 


K.C.L. 
William Sterndale Bennett, Esq., Professor in the Royal Academy 


Dr. Kernays, Professor of German Literature, K.C.L. 

The Rey. Michael Biggs, M.A. 

Isidore Brasseur, Esq., Professor of French Literature, K.C.L. 

The Rey. Robert W. illiam Browne, M.A., Professor of Classical 

Literature, K.C.L 

The Rev. Thomas Ainslie Cock, M.A., Mathematical Tutor, K.C.L. 
Thomas Cowper, Esq.; Professor of Mechanics, K 

The ee ; Thoms Grainger Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics 


ane Huliah, Esq., Professor of Vocal Music, K.C.L. 
The Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A., Principal of the Training College,, 
TER, 


a Laurence, EF: a 
The Rev. Alexander McCaul, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, K.C.L. 
The Rey. Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Professor of Divinity, 


.C. 
Paul A. Mulready, Esq. 
The Rey. Charles Grenfell Nicolay, F.R.G.S., Librarian, K.C.L. 
The Rey. Edward — A. , Chaplain; K.C.L 
George Richmond, Esq 
The Rey. Richard Chenevix Trench, M.A., Profesor of Divinity, 


K.C.1 
The Honorary Secretary. 





It is hoped, that all Gow wage sed will take a deep ye in this 
effurt to elevate the cl au y oft 

The Committee of Education will meet in Getober, ‘2 and will | be 
ready to receive the names of all Ladies seeking a certificate. 
ina CON ae objects of the GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT INSTI- 


TANCE to Governesses in Distress. 
Elective Annuities to aged Governesses. 

PROVIDENT FUND. Provident Annuities purchased for La- 
dies in any way connected with education, upon Government secu- 
rity, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This branch includes a 
Savings Bank. 

A HOME for Governesses during the intervals between their 
aye at 

STEM OF REGISTRATION, entirely free of pan. 
an AS LUM for aged Governesses. 





GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Enrolled under 10 Geo. IV. cap. 56, and 3 William IV. cap. 4. 


Ladies’ Committee. 


The Viscountess Jocelyn. 
Mrs. a Laing. 
— Pym 
Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth. 
Mrs. James ‘ or. 
‘The Hon. Blizube th Waldegrave. 
The Marchioness C corn Wallis. The Hon. Sie Waldegrave. 
Mrs. oe Forbes, Mrs. Edward West. 
Mre. Fo Mrs. James Wigram. 
Mrs. Great hed. Mrs. Edward Wyndham. 


The Lady Ashley. 

The Hon. Mrs. Ashley. 

The Viscountess Barrington 
Mrs. Blamire. 

Mrs. John Bullar. 

The Viscountess Canning. 


Committee. 


The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 

Bone Key. D. Laing, M.A., F.K.S, 
wd. Fred. Leeks, Esq., F.L.5 

A. , Mackinnon, Esq., M. r., 


The Hon. William Ashley. 
The Rey. Michael Bigus. M.A. 


Paes vg Cabbell, Esq., 
» F. » BSA. 


F. Paty Chappell, Esq. W. 
The Lord Henry {iolmondetey. | F.U F. 
Dr. ot F.R. | The Kev. Fred. D. Maurice, M.A, 
Pascoe 5 t. Leger “Grenfell, Esq. | James Nisbet, Esq 
John William Hale, Esq. | iy Stafford Northcote, Esq. 
John Hatchard, Esq. J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. Robert A. Slaney, Esq. M.P 
Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A., F.R.S. 
Bankers. 


Sir C. Scott and Cy., 1, Cavendish Square. 
Messrs. Strahan and Cu., Temple Bar. 


Secretary. 
Charles William Klugh, Esq., at the Office, 32, Sackville Street. 





INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SCHOUL OF ART. 


ARTISTS and AMATEURS are respectfully 
4 informed that the arrangements for the Scnool are made; and 
that the same will be opened at the Gallery, in Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall East, on the 4th of October. All app! ications for information 
and admission to be made to the Secretary. 

Subscriptions and donations to the School fund are received by 
the Socicty’s bankers, Messrs. nsom and Co., Pall Mall East; and 
by the ‘Treasurer, Mr. Stevens, 72, Arlington Street, Camden 
Town. . CLINT, Secretary. 





ART UNION ,OF LONDON.—FREE EX- 
HIBITION. The Works of Art, selected by the Prizebolders 
of the year 1847, exhibiting at the es of the Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, East, w open tw the 
Public without Tickets, Free, from the 6th to lth Se September 
inclusive, from 10 till 6 o’clock; and by Tickets, from 7 till 10 

o’clock, on the even-ings of the 8th, fae 0th, and llth. 

EORGE GODWIN. } Hon. 
TEWIS 8 POCOCK. } Seca. 
2nd September, 1847. 





, 
HENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosweric 
ETROLINE Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Psrrouine 
Suavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation felt in the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 


A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
*« Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing ; and, from experience in several public schoo, 
where it has been employed in washing chil¢eren’s heads, it has 
proved an etficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome couiplaint known as ringworm. 


The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and is use with grea* success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of at: in a cases of 

typhus, and other be idute. 





R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 18, Trcusonne Sraser, KReeent’s QuapRant. 





FE DENT’S MANUFACTURE of 

‘ye : ‘ATCHES and CLOCKS is protected by three separate 

Patents. . Ladies’ elegant gold Watches, with gold dials and dowetes 

in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen’s ditto, enamel dia 

Ten Guineas; Youths’ Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; substantial 

and accurately -going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 

Six Guineas. 

Dent, 82, Strand; 33, Cockeper Street; and 34, Royal Exchange, 
(Clopk-Tower Area) 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE; &c. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXII, 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Nwmber must be 
forwarded to the Bublisher by the 18th, and Bills forinsertion by the 


ae instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HE PLAYERS; 
OR, THE STAGE OF LIFE. 


By T. J. SEARLE, Esq. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. KENNAWAY’S SERMONS. 
In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d., 

SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON. 
Second Series.. By the Rey. UC. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Youd, and Waterloo Place ; 

Of whom may %e had, by the same Author, 
1. SERMONS, preached at BRIGHTON. First Series. 
*2. SERMONS to the YOUNG. 5s. 6d. 


3. COMPORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected from Various 
Authors. 


With a Prerace by Samver Winserrorce, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. Third Edition. 5s. 


7s. 6d. 





SACRED POETRY FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Now read: sae a = ahi 28 Illustrations beautifully engraved 
re ood,) the Second Edition of 
AN ALPHABET OF EMBLEMS. 
In Verse. 

Ccntents :_—Ark—Bible—Crown—Dial —Eagle— Fruit—Garden— 
Hen— Inn— Judge— King—Lion— Myrtle— Nest— Oak— Peacock— 
Quail — Rainbow cee Tanto: dove — Usurer —Viper — Well— 
Xerxes—Yoke—Zaccheus. 

By the Rev. T. B. MURRAY, M.A., 
‘Rector ‘of St. Dunstan in the East, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of. whom may be had, by the same Author, 


‘The TWO CITY SET RETRUES ; 
dustry and Idleness ¢ d. (With 
Hogarth). Price 1s. 6d. 


or, In- 
W oodcuts after 








Just published, in 1 Volume, post 8vo , price 6s. 6d,, 


Tae EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. A 
Practica, TREATISE ON THE MEANS oF EXTENDING 
Sruere anp yi irs CHARACTER, hy J. WILLM, Inspector 

of the Academy of Strasburg. With a Preliminary Disse ‘rtation on 

some Points ected with the Present Position of Education in 

this Country. By J. P. > age L.L.D., Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Glasgow. 

ae isa ae work. M. Willm, po by and ty 

n » possess in a rare degree t - 

Seatione of hensive and culti minds. and 

extensive practical ex experience in teaching. Hoth are experienced 

teachers, and both are at once philosophers and men of the world. 

The con pose is, that their joint work is nee and catholic in its 

scope— and practical in its details.” —Spectator. 


London, Simkin, Marshall, & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. Black ; 
Dublin, J. M‘Glashan; Glasgow, William Lang. 











‘Just published, in Small ne sai gg 2s. 6d., with thirty-three 
gra vin; 


THE H OME OF SHAKSPERE, 

and described. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A.; 
aur of” - ‘Svan in England,” ‘and Draftsman to the Archao- 
logical Association. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





HINDOSTAN. 
Part II. of 


pricru RESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS OF AN- 
CIENT. SSCHTTETURE IN HINDOSTAN. From Accurate 

Drawings made on the spot. With Historical and Critical Notes 
Elucidative of its tise and Progress, and a Chronological 9 ot 
the various Religions in India and their Architectural Styles 


By J. FERGUSSON, Esq. 


The Work will be ep at Folio, published in four quarte:ly 
Parts, each rah yg yin Six Plates in Lithography, by T. C. Dibdin ; 

and in imitation of the Original Drawings, with Copious 
Scouser teniena ae. Price 1. Is. 


London, Published by J. Hogarth, Hay-market; 


A. Crichton, 
Edinburgh ; and Hodges and Smith, Dublin 





THE TEA, SILK, AND COTTON COUNTRIES. 
Now Ready, Second Edition, with Plates anu Woodcuts. 8yo., 15s. 
THE NORTHERN PROVINCES of CHINA, 


By bona a Visit to =. TEA, SILK, and COTTON COU NTRIES. 
BERT FORTU 


JOHN eceaée. Albematle-Street. 


ANNESLEY AND 


We 


spirit. »*_Spectator, August 27th, 1847. 


. Just published, feap. 


8vo., price 48.6d. 


OTHER POEMS. 


BY ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 


“« The principal poem is a ‘ Sketch of Private Life’ from five to six hundred lines in length, and reminding ys 
often of our favourite Crabbe. 

writer.” "—Examiner, August 28th, 1847. 
“« ‘The execution is very good, the verse flowing, sufficiently varied, forcible, and animated by a sustained poetical 


shall hope-to hear more of this young and Promising 


W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


NEW WORK BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 


Just Ready, in 3 Volumes, post 8v0. sie 


MARK’S: REEF; OR, THE CRATER, 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ** The Pilot,” “ The Pathfinder,” ** Ravensnest,” &e. 


New Burlington Strect. Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty. 


—_. 





me OF 
THE COURT AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, 


UNDER THE EMPERORS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS, 
By J. H. SCHNITZLER. 


8vo. with Portraits, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty. 





WITH ETCHINGS 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


RAMBLES IN. SWEDEN nD GOTTEAND, 
BY THE WAY-SIDE. 
(By SYLVANUS.) 


Author of ‘* Pedestrian Reminiscences at Home and Abroad, 


with Sketches of Country Life.” 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


THE SHADOW OF THE PYRAMID. 


A SERIES OF SONNETS BY ROBERT FERGUSON, 


W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready, royal 8vo., 2s., 


THE PATRIOTS OF ITALY. 
their Rehalf. Ry JOHN FREDERICK STANFORD, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S. ; of the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn, Barister-at-law. 


John Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 


An Appeal on 





BY DR. ROBERTSON, OF BUXTON. 
Just published, Vol. I., 8vo. cloth, price 6s., 


A TREATISE on DIET and REGIMEN. 
Fourth Edition. Re-written, and much ve 
Part 3; ee Vol. I., may now be had, price 2 
ao good wi es aren +edico- Chirwrgicat Review. 
7 in 





8yo. cloth, pee is 6d., 

The Nature and Trearment of G 
“Replete with information, broug 
and of « very practical character.” — 
Journal. 

“ A sound and poy work.” —Provincial Medical Journal. 

2mo. cloth, price zs. 

Buxton and its Warens. ytical Account of their Medi- 
cinal Prcp2rties and General Effects. 

‘* Interesting and judicious.”—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

“ Will prove useful to the general as well as to the professional 
reader.” —M cdical-Chirurgical Kevicw. 

In a cover, price 6d., 


A Gvivr to the Ure of the Buxroy Wartrrs. Fourth Edition, 
revised. 


ht “down to the latest period, 
sdinburgh Medicatand Surgica) 





Londons: John Churchill, Princoss-street, Soho. 





1 T for 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURN AL 
Sept. 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents: The Progress of Pharmacy in Great Britale be on 
Session of the School of Pharmacy—The late Anas a Disin 
Recent Adulterations of Opium—C hioride of Zinc ony it in 

—Ledoyen’s Disinfecting Fluid —State of T Themis? Ase 
(by Professor Kose)—Address to tye Bristcl - ste rica 
by Dr. Symonds)—Horse Inhajer—The Huties » mY Fis 
Chemiai— tre Magymatan of Artificial Gum— na 
« rice, mn 
“Sab ished by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leite Uniti 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Baines gh: and Fannin 


Of whom. may be had, ‘neatly bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
price 12s. 6d. 
VOLUMES I. to VI. of Tue PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL, 
Any Volume can be had separate. 


— 








wobe Terract, 
Printed Henry Silverlock, of Number’ 3, Ward es 
eb in the Parish of Saint Andrew byte baal 
robe, in the City of London, Printer ; and pw Ihe Liters 
a Shordiche, the younger. at his residence, t fhe arith 
Gazette Office, Number 5. , Catherine- Street, Strand, oe, oe 

of Saint Mar; "le Strand, in the County of Middiesex, o 

September 4, 1847. 


Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161, Broadwey- 
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